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TO ALL 
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NOT ALONE FOE 
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PREFACE 

A detailed discussion of the statistical basis of this 
book and an appendix giving the source material in 
full, are contained in a monograph entitled Inter- 
marriage in New York City, A Statistical Study of the 
Amalgamation of European Peoples, to be published in 
the Coliunbia University Studies of History, Economics 
and Public Law. The data, drawn from more than 
100,000 marriage certificates, cover a five-year period 
(1908-1912) before the European War. The mono- 
graph is a companion volume to this book which at- 
tempts to supplement the purely objective study of 
some of the facts of ethnic fusion by an interpretation of 
their larger bearing upon public poHcies of assimilation. 

My sincere thanks are due to Professor A. A. Tenney 
and Professor R. E. Chaddock of Colmnbia University 
for the unfaiUng aid and counsel they gave while the 
book was in preparation. I also wish to acknowledge 
my great indebtedness to Dr. Phihp Klein, Director of 
the Bureau of Education and Research, Southern Divi- 
sion of the American Red Cross, whose critical com- 
ments helped to clarify passages, and to my brother, 
Mr. Leo Drachsler, whose ceaseless help in the analysis 
of the original marriage records, in the construction of 
the statistical tables and in the gathering of much 
descriptive data, proved to be invaluable. 

Julius Deachslek. 
Northampton, Mass. 
May 1st, 1920. 
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THE BACKGROUND 



DEMOCRACY AND ASSIMILATION 

CHAPTER I 

THE GREAT WAR AND NATIONALISM IN AMERICA 



To the social psychologist probing the depths of 
American history, no period is so meaningful in its 
revelations of the national character as the fifty 
months from August, 1914, to November, 1918. Be- 
ginning with the fateful hour that ushered in the 
world-war, and ending with "mad Thursday, "^ the 
American people were passing through a mental crisis 
the intensity of which was commensurate only with 
the revolutionary events that were its direct cause. 
Slowly, almost imperceptibly, the mind of America 
was undergoing a profound change during these dra- 
matic years. Through the irresistible pressure of cir- 
cumstances, a vigorous but peaceful spirit of industrial- 
ism was transmuted into the white heat of martial 
ardor. This, coupled with a strange recrudescence of 
nationahsm among the immigrant peoples, stamps the 
period as altogether unique in American experience. 

' November 7tli, 1918, so described by the journals of the day 
because of the half-crazed antics of joy of the multitudes that 
celebrated the premature news of the signing of the armistice. The 
date of the actual signing was November Uth. 

1 
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II 

In Europe the fierce fires of nationalistic strife had 
not been extinguished by the broadening economic 
interests of the various peoples during the latter part 
of the nineteenth and the early part of the twentieth 
centiu"ies. They had only been dimmed, and the 
whole continent was ready to burst into flames again 
upon the slightest provocation by the imperialistic 
war-lords. The assassination of the throne-apparent 
of Austria-Hungary in Serajevo on June 28th, 1914, 
furnished a fit pretext. Once the struggle was on 
(whatever may have been its ultimate economic 
causes), it drew nourishment from the deep and hid- 
den well-springs of an aroused nationalistic spirit. In 
literal truth, then, the world war soon became a war of 
nationalities. The immediate motivating force was 
either the self-centered, brutal aims of the European 
imperialists at national pre-eminence in world politics, 
or the consciousness of an outraged, mutilated group 
life, as was the case in Belgimn, France, Serbia and 
Roumania, or a fierce resentment of age-long domina- 
tion by master races, as for example, that of the 
suppressed nationalities of the Austro-Hungarian Mon- 
archy. The greater the danger of annihilation, the 
strongerwas the impulse to fight to the bitter end. 

Ill 

^ How did America echo this clash of peoples? How 
did her own national spirit respond to the new world- 
situation? For over two decades before the War, this 
country had been inundated by wave after wave of 
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immigration from practically all the countries involved 
in the conflict. The high water-mark had been reached 
in 1907 when almost 1,300,000 imanigrants landed here.^ 
During the year ending June 30th, 1914, very nearly 
134 millions came, representing about 40 nationalities 
in Europe.^ So marked, however, was the contrast 
between the peoples who arrived before 1880 and those 
who had come after that year, that students of the 
problem had already become accustomed to speak of 
the "old" and the "new" immigration, each with its 
supposed virtues and vices. ^ The Germans, French, 
Dutch, Enghsh, Scotch, Irish, Norwegians, Swedes, 
Danes, or roughly, the peoples of the north and the 
north-west of Europe were the "old" settlers. Armen- 
ians, Bohemians and Moravians, Bulgarians, Serbians 
and Montenegrins, Croatians and Slovenians, Dal- 
matians, Bosnians and Herzegovinians, Finns, Lith- 
uanians, Greeks, Jews, Itahans, Hungarians, Portu- 
guese, Roumanians, Russians and Ruthenians, Span- 
iards, Syrians, Turks, constituted the major portion 
of the "newcomers." 

It is an interesting circmnstance, that, in the main, 
the source of the "old" immigration was the territory 
of the allied Powers and of their associates, while that 
of the "new" immigration was the area under the sway 
of the allies of Germany. To be sure, there were two 
important exceptions to this, leaving aside, of course, 
the case of Germany itself. They were Russia and 

'-Report of the Commissioner General of Immigration, 1915, p. 
122, Table XV. 

2 See, for example, Reports of the Immigration Commission of 
1911. 
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Italy. But was not Italy a sworn ally in the Triple 
Alliance, and could autocratic Russia hope for sym- 
pathy from the down-trodden masses of East-Euro- 
pean Jewry? Based on this coincidence, what was 
more comforting for many Americans than the proph- 
ecy that, since the "old" immigration was, on the 
whole, Anglo-Saxon in its cultxire and therefore pro-ally 
in its sympathies, and the "new" immigration was 
eastern-European in its civUization and therefore 
pro-German in its sympathies, the net result would be 
to neutraUze public sentiment and to keep America 
permanently out of the War? ^ On the other hand, 
what was more alarming than the calamity-howlers' 
warning that there would be civil war in the United 
States, a war in which the nationals of one group of 
European contestants would be arrayed in bloody 
strife against the nationals of the other group? 

Neither one nor the other of these predictions came 
wholly true. Indeed, a clearer insight into the state of 
mind of the numerous groups of immigrants and of 
their immediate descendants in the early stages of the 
war would have shown this to be inevitable. Among 

1 This thought is suggested, although not clearly expressed in 
the following words taken from an editorial ia the Immigrants 
in America Review for September, 1915: "It has come with a 
distinct shock to many Americans that the hold of the mother 
country is so strong among even the sons and daughters bom here 
of foreign-bom parents. The fact remains that this is so, that it is 
more wide spread than we know and ia case of war we would have ia 
this country, if not actual traitors, a division of forces such as would 
make victory precarious in any aggressive prolonged warfare. It 
by no means follows that it would be 'America First' with many 
thousands who would prefer to cavil and criticize rather than to act." 
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the older, thoroughly Americanized settlers there was 
at first the disposition to look upon the "brawl across 
the water" as something utterly unrelated to life on 
this continent. They were strengthened in their 
convictions by the early utterances of President Wilson 
on neutraUty. As the conflict, however, waxed hotter, 
and one nation after another was swept into the 
conflagration, cleavages in American opinion began to 
appear more distinctly. The severe reverses of the 
allies in the initial military operations began to shake 
the comfortable neutrals in America out of their 
dreanas of security. Sentiment among the older settlers 
did not range itself uniformly on the allied side. Irish- 
men in America, for example, were not at all harmo- 
nious in support of the allied cause, for the age-long 
wrangle about home-rule, fanned into a fresh flame of 
bitterness, was hardly conducive to concord. On the 
other hand, the German population in the United 
States did not lack its fierce denouncers of the imperial- 
ist regime in Germany. These opponents of the 
German government, many of them descendants of the 
early freedom-loving German settlers of '48, tried to 
rouse the masses of the German immigrants and their 
children against the Junkers, in the same spirit as their 
revolutionist forefathers had done over sixty years 
before. 

IV 

But even more marked was the mental tension 
among the peoples from southern and eastern Europe 
as the war dragged wearily on, much to the anguish of 
a dismayed world. Italy, an ally of the Central 
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Powers before the war, remained inexplicably neutral. 
The Italian population in the United States, following 
breathlessly the coiu-se of events on the continent, was 
in a peculiar dilemma. Together with their country- 
men abroad, their hearts were set against Austria and 
upon the unredeemed lands of the Adriatic; yet, offi- 
cially, they were permitted to be merely interested 
on-lookers. What was the home-government going to 
do? Should Italy side with her former allies or should 
she abandon them? Was it right or just to turn against 
them? These soul-searching questions flashed back 
and forth through the minds of the Italians in America 
and kept the masses in a state of perpetual mental 
turmoil. 

The immigrants from the ill-fated Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, too, conamenced to find their voices. Czechs, 
Slovaks, Poles, Roumanians, Croatians, Slovenes, in 
one fm-ious medley of denunciation began to give vent 
to their long-suppressed hatred of the Hapsburgs. The 
domineering Hungarians, though themselves condemned 
as tyrants, joined lustily in tearing to tatters, in effigy 
at least, the accursed garments of the Austrian Emperor. 

But perhaps no immigrant population was so trag- 
ically torn asunder by deep doubts as were the Jews. 
On the one side was Czarist Russia, the arch-enemy of 
their people, an ally of democratic England — ^England, 
that had always been the friend of Jewry throughout 
the world! On the other side was Germany, the in- 
ventor of scientific anti-semitism, the consistent foe 
of Zionist aspirations! And yet, they cried, the 
blood of Jewish men was flowing freely in the cause 
of both! 
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Back and forth swayed the sentiments of the im- 
migrant groups in America. Sharper grew the angry 
urgings of the advocates of mihtary and naval pre- 
paredness and of universal military service. Shriller 
sounded the warnings of the pacifists against "med- 
dling in the squabble" across the sea/ while clear 
above the tumult rang the voice of President Wilson, 
counselling patience and forbearance.^ 



Thus the European War in its early stages produced 
a curious double effect upon American public opinion. 
It vigorously stimulated group-consciousness among 
the vast numbers of immigrants and to a degree among 
their immediate descendants, by bringing sharply to 
Kght old-world rivalries, old-world hopes and old- 
world passions. But because of the nujnberless rifts 
that soon appeared, the total effect seems to have been 

' For a contemporary account of the controversy between the 
two groups, see files of the N. Y. Times, under the headings "Mili- 
tary and Naval Preparations", "Pacifism", "Anti-Militarism" 
and related subjects, beginning as early as January 1913, and extend- 
ing through 1916 up to the declaration of war by the United States. 
Among the spokesmen on both sides were Secretaries of War and of 
the Navy, military and naval officers, congressmen, senators, rep- 
resentatives of organizations for the promotion of preparedness, 
such as the Navy League, the National Security League, societies 
for the fostering of pacifist ideas, such as the Intercollegiate Social- 
ist League, the Anti-Militarist League, university and college 
presidents and teachers, clergymen, editors, social workers and 
private citizens of prominence in national affairs. 

2 For an account of the policy of Woodrow Wilson before the 
entrance of the United States into the war, see Robinson and West, 
Foreign Policy of Woodrow Wilson, 1914-1917. 
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a neutralization of sentiment. America, it would 
appear, remained neutral during the opening year of 
the European war not because of a supreme indifference 
to trans-Atlantic affairs. America found herself neutral 
in spite of herself. Her corporate consciousness was 
divided by profound differences of sentiment among 
her people. Her mind was tortured by doubts, har- 
assed by cynicism, haunted by horrors of war. Add to 
this basic division of feeling the sense of remoteness of 
danger, the natural sluggishness of a peaceful, indus- 
trial people to plimge into war, the stimulation of 
certain industries, and the apparently inexphcable 
attitude of America in the beginning of the war is very 
largely, if not wholly resolved. 

VI 

But slowly, under the irresistible pressiu"e of mo- 
mentous events, America's self-enforced neutrality 
began to yield to a desire for active participation in the 
world-conflict, until by the end of the third year of the 
war, the United States was arrayed against the Central 
Powers, determined to use "force, force without stint" 
as the only answer to the blind arrogance of Germany's 
war-lords. In this profound transformation none were 
so intimately involved and so anxiously concerned as 
the immigrant peoples themselves. For them it was 
indeed a "storm and stress" period. They had the 
consciousness that the eyes of all America were upon 
them; that the supreme test of loyalty had come and 
that they must stand or fall by it in the esteem of their 
adopted country. 

The significance of this national crisis for the future 
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of American life can best be understood by studying 
the effects the war has had upon the group Ufa of the 
immigrants in this coxmtry. No one will ever know 
completely what the immigrant has hved through 
in mental agony, in a thrilUng revival of ancient folk- 
hopes and in soul-searching questioning? about his 
attitude towards America. It is possible, however, to 
form a clear notion of some of these unique experiences 
and to set forth their meaning for the larger life of 
the coimtry. 

Three periods can conveniently be distinguished: 
the first, extending from the outbreak of the war in 
August, 1914, to the entrance of the United States into 
it in April, 1917; the second, comprising the compara- 
tively brief span of the active participation of America 
up to November, 1918; the last, covering the after- 
math from the signing of the armistice to the con- 
vening of the Peace Conference in the Spring of 
1919. 

Apart from the general heightening of group con- 
sciousness among the immigrants because of the out- 
break of hostilities in Europe, there were three specific 
forces at work enhancing the nationahstic spirit among 
them. The retm-n of reservists to their home-lands, 
either voluntarily or at the behest of their Govern- 
ments, was the first. More effective than this, because 
more basic in its appeal and more wide-spread in its 
influence, was the rehef work done by the American 
kinsmen of the peoples in the warring countries. But 
more systematic and sustained and therefore still 
more telling than either of these, was the intensified 
activity of the foreign-language press. 
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VII 

The first to stir among the imimgrant peoples 
were the reservists of the various countries involved 
in the conflict. ^ Immediately upon the outbreak of 
hostilities, governments of the warring nations in- 
structed their representatives in the United States to 
issue a call to the colors for the reservists of their lands. 

On the 30th day of July, 1914, the Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador sent out word for the reservists of that 
country to return to Europe. Included among the esti- 
mated mmiber of 200,000 to 250,000 men up to the age 
of 42 in the United States, were Magyars, Slovaks, 
Czechs, Poles and Croatians. A few days later, ^ the 
Swiss charge d'affaires at Washington issued a mob- 
iUzation order for all Swiss reservists in the country 
between the ages of 20 and 32. Presently 2,500 to 
3,000 German reservists had registered at the office of 
the German consul in New York City. Nor were the 
French reservists slow in heeding the m-gent call of 
their motherland. During the first week of August 
about 3,000 sailed to join their comrades already on 
the field of battle. Towards the end of the month ' the 
British consul-general in New York City ordered the 
British reservists in the United States to hold them- 
selves in readiness to be called to the colors. By this 

' 1 No separate figures of the number of reservists who departed 
from the United States are given in the reports of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration. The estimates presented are taken from 
news items appearing in the New York Times at the beginning of 
the War, as are also the other events cited. 

2 August 3, 1914. 

,J August 23, 1914. 
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order, it was estimated about 10,000 to 12,000 would be 
affected in the Eastern part of the United States. Late 
in October, 1914, a despatch announced the arrival of 
300 Russian reservists in Petrograd by way of Canada. 
And so a steady stream of hrnnan material poured back 
into Europe to feed the insatiable fires of war. 

MeanwhUe relations between Austria and Italy were 
becoming increasingly strained, until on May 24, 1915, 
the slender bonds that had tied Italy to the Triple 
AUiance snapped and Italy ranged herself on the side of 
the AlUes. Long before the break, however, Itahan 
reservists in the United States, estimated at 400,000, 
had been going back in smaller or larger groups. One 
hundred and fifty thousand are supposed to have re- 
turned before Italy's declaration of war upon Austria. 
The moment the position of the home government had 
become uneqmvocally clear, the returning tide began 
to swell. Wholesale registration of Itahan reservists 
began in the large Italian settlements in the United 
States, such as New York City, Chicago and New 
Orleans. By September, 1915, Italian reservists were 
saUing back at the rate of 3,000 to 5,000 a week. Greece, 
too, was becoming embroiled in the European carnage, 
and its government also sent a ringing call across the 
waters for all loyal Greek fighting men to come to the 
rescue. On October 12, 1915, 2,500 Greeks are reported 
as having taken passage from Jersey City and the 
returning tide did not ebb until Greece, at the end of 
November, 1916, declared war on Bulgaria. 

Doubtless, many of the reservists were moved to 
go back by a mixture of vague fear of the home gov- 
ernment, of eagerness to join the fray and of genuine 
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attachment to the cause of the fatherland. Not a few 
must have returned because of the peremptory order 
from the miUtary authorities of the home land. Early 
in August, 1915, for example, the German military au- 
thorities issued an order calling upon Poles all the 
world over, whose homes were in the territory under 
the German civil administration to return at once to 
their homes. Failure to obey was to be punished by 
an "absence tax" on the fortunes of the persons 
violating the order. In various direct and indirect 
ways, then, the home governments consciously in- 
fluenced their nationals in America to return and 
take part in the war. 

That the departure of reservists would be attended 
by more or less serious disturbances could easily have 
been foreseen. Rioting between contending nationals 
broke out in various large immigrant centres. Protests 
were sent to Washington against discrimination in 
favor of French liners sailing with French reservists, 
whereas German and Austro-Hungarian vessels were 
not permitted to leave port with the reservists of those 
countries. So persistent were the sympathizers of 
Germany and Austria-Hungary in their charges of 
favoritism on the part of the American government 
that, early in 1915, the Secretary of State felt it neces- 
sary to answer the attacks and defend the neutral 
pohcy of the Administration.^ Even in Congress 

1 Letter of Secretary of State Bryan to United States Senator 
Stone, taking up twenty charges of discrimination and presenting 
the Administration's answer. January 20, 1915. Department of 
State, Diplomatic Correspondence, European War Series, No. 2, 
p. 58. 
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voices began to be heard protesting against the return 
of these reservists.^ 

VIII 

But the activity which, more than any other, drew 
immigrants closely together during these fateful days, 
was the humane work of relieving misery among their 
brethren in the warring countries. Nothing could have 
stirred the foreign-born elements to their depths as 
much as the news of the appalling conditions under 
which millions were dying by slow starvation. At 
first individuals and small organizations, to the best 
of their abihty, attempted to relieve the lot of their 
immediate circle of relatives and friends. In the face, 
however, of the growing world catastrophe, these 
efforts, admirable though they were, appeared pitifully 
puny. Whole communities in the war-zones were 
perishing. Belgium, Poland, Servia, Palestine, Ar- 
menia, Syria were raising their famished hands, im- 
ploring food and medical aid. The numerous War 
ReUef Committees that sprang into existence among 
the various immigrant groups made heroic cooperative 
efforts to raise funds adequate enough to meet the 
appalling emergency. Pole appealed to Armenian, Ar- 
menian to Pole, Slav to Latin, Latin to Slav, Jew to 
Gentile, and Gentile to Jew; and America appealed to 
all, for all. The history of war charities in the United 
States still remains to be written. But when completed, 
it will record a story of self-sacrifice, of love of kind, 

1 Witness the bill introduced by one member of Congress to deny 
re-entry to the United States to all foreigners leaving the country 
for the purpose of fighting for a European nation. 
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transcending all bounds of race and creed, of a mag- 
nificent outpouring of riches, such as is unparalled in 
the annals of humane effort.^ 

IX 

Sustaining this binding force of compassion for the 
kindred, and strengthening it at every point, was the 
foreign language press throughout the country. The 
feverish demand for news from the home-lands, the 
eager interest in the developing policies of the home 
governments stimulated a considerable increase in both 
the number of publications and in the total circulation.^ 
Particularly striking was the growth of the foreign 
language press among the nationals of the allied coun- 
tries and among the "submerged" nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary; while an equally significant drop 
was registered in the German press, especially after 
the entrance of the United States into the War.^ That 
this sharp decline in the scope of activities of the 
German language press acted as an indirect stimulus 
to group consciousness among the German-speaking 
population can hardly be open to serious doubt. 

X 

Slowly, however, the national consciousness of 
America began to awaken in reaction to the heightened 

1 See War Relief Work, Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. LXXIX, Sept. 1918. Part II, 
War Relief Work in Europe and Canada; Part IV, Civilian Relief 
Work of the National Red Cross; Part VI, Religious Organizations 
in War Relief Work; Part IX, Financing War Relief. 

^ See Table E, Publications in Foreign Languages (Continental 
U. S.), pp. 260-261. 
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particularism among her immigrant peoples. The 
inevitable result of the clash of sentiments had been, as 
was seen, an attitude of neutrality towards the Euro- 
pean conflict. This was powerfully reinforced by 
President Wilson's famous admonition to Americans 
scrupulously to avoid taking sides in the controversy: 
"The United States must be neutral in fact as in name, 
during these days that are to try men's souls. We 
must be impartial in thought as well as in action, 
must put a curb upon our sentiments as well as upon 
every transaction that might be construed as a prefer- 
ence of one party to the struggle before another." ^ 
When, however, the more or less peaceful propaganda 
among the immigrant groups began to be punctuated 
by discoveries of illegal activities, sentiment against it 
developed very rapidly. Nothing contributed so much 
to this revulsion of feeling as the plots and intrigues 
engineered by the paid propagandists of the German 
Imperial government.^ There were first, the attempts 
to prevent the manufacture and export of military 
supplies through the coercion and intimidation of 
German and Austro-Hungarian subjects working in 
munition factories, and through the persuasion of 
engineers and persons in the better class of positions 
to leave their work. Other means employed were the 

1 Appeal of President Wilson to the American People. Aug. 18, 
1914, Dept. of State, Diplomatic Correspondence, European War 
Series, No. 2, p. 17. 

2 The statement of the illegal activities given on pages 15-17 is 
taken mainly from German Plots and Intrigues in the U. S. during 
the Period of Our Neutrality, a pamphlet issued by the Committee 
on Public Information, Washington, D. C, July, 1918. 
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hiring of labor agitators who visited the munitions 
centers in the eastern part of the United States and 
caused strikes in several cities; the instigation of labor 
troubles in other industries by solicitation and by the 
dissemination of letters, circulars and 'newspaper 
articles. Attempts were made to influence members 
of Congress through German-American voters and 
their sympathizers to bring about the passage of an 
embargo act for military supplies. There were efforts 
to prevent the exportation of munitions by causing 
war between Mexico and the United States, the climax 
of the episode being the famous Zimmerman-Eckhardt 
telegram, proposing that in the event of Germany's 
war with the United States, Mexico and Japan join 
against America and that Mexico reconquer Texas and 
New Mexico. The destruction of ships was carefully 
planned and in numerous instances carried out by 
placing in the holds of steamers incendiary bombs 
which at a fixed time would explode and ignite the 
surrounding cargoes. Plots such as that to blow up the 
Welland Canal, the grain elevators at Fort WilUam 
and, if possible the Sault St. Marie locks and railroad 
bridges, were hatched with the purpose of preventing 
Canada from giving military aid to England. 

Still another aim of Germany's diplomatic officials 
in the United States was to send troops and munitions 
to the Central Empires. To achieve these ends, pass- 
ports for returning reservists were forged wholesale; 
American citizens, protected by genuine passports, 
were hired to cany German dispatches and to act as 
spies in England; fraudulent manifests were obtained 
from Federal officials for ships taking coal and other sup- 
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plies to German warships which were raiding commerce 
in both the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans; paroled 
German officers were aided in breaking their parole and 
getting away. Nor did the conspirators stop at breed- 
ing trouble- in the United States alone. Under German 
leadership and financed by German money a group of 
Hindu plotters was planning an invasion of India from 
Siam. Irish revolutionists and Egyptian nationahsts 
were, in similar fashion, encouraged to rise against 
England and cripple her military efficiency. Above all, 
the aim of the German propagandists in the United 
States was to prove the justice of Germany's cause and 
the warmth of her friendship for the American people. 
Funds for lecture tours, publications, subventions to 
periodicals, were placed fiberally at the disposal of the 
agents from a fund of about four miUion doUars under 
the control of the German Ambassador. 

MeanwhUe the Federal and State governments were 
active in unearthing the intriguers and bringing them 
to justice. President Wilson, in his pubUc utterances, 
was careful to draw a clear distinction between what 
he felt was the body of loyal Americans of foreign 
birth and a handful of paid agents of the German 
Imperial Government. These were promptly prose- 
cuted and punished wherever the evidence was conclu- 
sive. The official heads of the propaganda machinery 
including the Austro-Hungarian and German Ambas- 
sadors and several attaches and financial agents, were 
withdrawn at the peremptory request of the American 
Government. 
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XI 

But all this damning evidence, sedulously placed 
before the American reading public, did not yet move 
the United States to war. Wliat it did accomplish, was 
the alienation of many who at first were somewhat 
inchned to be sympathetic towards Germany's cause. 
It, furthermore, gave material for an intensified propa- 
ganda against the "impossible hyphenate" on the part 
of the general press throughout the country. Patriotic 
societies, alarmed at the seemingly growing menace of 
divided allegiance, began to m-ge more vehemently 
than ever, military preparedness on the one hand, and 
complete Americanization of the foreign-born on the 
other. 

XII 

With the rapidly approaching presidential election 
in November, 1916, feeling rose feverishly high. Amer- 
ica was facing a genuine crisis in the ensuing choice of 
the chief executive. The immigrant groups, the storm 
centre of the controversy, were sorely tried. ^ Those 
among the suppressed peoples of the Central Empires 
who thought themselves unjustly accused of disloyalty, 
bitterly resented the appellations "hyphen" and "un- 
American." They pointed to their avowed and age- 
long hatred of the tyrannical classes of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary. Protestations of patriotism in the 
form of loyalty meetings and resolutions were common 
throughout the length and breadth of the land. Even 
in far-away Hawaii pledges of allegiance were being 

1 For a contemporary account of pre-election events, see files 
of New York Times for October, 1916. 
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taken by Japanese-Americans to defend American 
ideals.^ Among the German-speaking population, due 
to direct and indirect suppression and persecution, a 
profound feeling of resentment was being developed. 
Group ties stiffened; newspaper propaganda against 
the administration increased in violence. "Every 
vote for Wilson," wrote one German editor, "is a vote 
for unneutrality, partiahty, and England." Threats 
of pohtical retaUation began to be made openly. Ac- 
cusations and counter-accusations of secret agreements 
with political parties filled the air.^ The spectre of the 
"hyphen vote" was being conjured up by the over- 
heated brains of frightened patriots, even though serious 
and wide-spread differences of opinion were known to 
exist among German- Americans themselves.* 

Both of the dominant political parties in their 
carefully framed platforms were anxious to conciliate 
rather than irritate the large body of foreign-born 
voters, while at the same time vigorously denouncing 
the small groups of ahen intriguers. ' ' There is gathered 
here in America," so reads the plank on Americanism 
in the national platform of the Democratic Party, 
adopted at St. Louis on June 16, 1916, "the best of the 
blood, the industry and the genius of the whole world, 
the elements of a great race . . . "; while the plank on 

J^ Declaration at Hilo, Hawaiian Islands, by President Arawaka 
of the Japanese-American Society, American Leader, Vol. 9, 1916, 
p. 265. 

= Compare the Hapgood-Ridder-Hughes-Stone controversy; 
files of the New York Times for October, 1916. 

s Witness such organizations as the "Friends of German De- 
mocracy" and other organizations of liberals of German descent. 
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foreign relations in the national platform of the Repub- 
lican Party, adopted at Chicago on June 8, 1916, con- 
tains the words: "We desire peace, the peace of justice 
and right, and beheve in maintaining a straight and 
honest neutrality between the belligerents of the 
European war." 

XIII 

The stage was thus set for the presidential election, 
perhaps the most momentous since the election of 
Lincoln. Wilson, with a surprisingly small plurality 
was elected to office. The much dreaded "hyphen- 
vote" was pronounced a myth, for, contrary to expec- 
tation, most of the centres of German-American 
population had cast their votes against the Repubhcan 
candidate.^ The advocates of divided allegiance, who- 
ever they were, seemed thus to have been effectively 
rebuked. The interest of the nation hereafter began 
to be absorbed by the momentous events growing out 
of the avowed determination of the German Imperial 
Government to carry on an unrestricted submarine 
warfare. 

XIV 

It is needless to recount here the circmnstances 
that were the immediate causes of the entrance of the 
United States into the world war (April 6, 1917), except 
to point out, that in no small measure they added to the 

1 Hughes lost Milwaukee and St. Louis, and carried Cincinnati 
by far less than its normal Republican plurality. See files of N. Y. 
Times for post election news. 

For an analysis of the so-called "hyphen vote'' see i\r. Y. Times 
Sunday Magazine, Section V, p. 3, November 19, 1916. 
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growing feeling of uneasiness and suspicion with re- 
spect to the large body of foreign-born in the country. 
So keenly conscious were many of the immigrant lead- 
ers of the precarious position of their fellow-nationals 
that the foreign-language press, perhaps the most 
suspected of all immigrant institutions, felt it necessary 
to make a public declaration of absolute loyalty and 
allegiance to America. In a remarkable resolution ad- 
dressed to the President of the United States and signed 
by representatives of almost fom* hundred foreign- 
language publications on May 12, 1917, they expressed 
themselves in the following unmistakable terms: * 

To the President of the United States. 

We, the undersigned, publishers of foreign language 
newspapers, circulating among eighteen millions of 
people who have left their native lands to enjoy the 
blessings of citizenship in the United States, knowing 
full well what is in the hearts of these people, assure 
you, Mr. President, that they cordially welcome the 
opportunity now offered them, in common with their 
fellow-Americans, to assist the enlightened citizenship 
of other nations in establishing more firmly through- 
out the world the great principles of democracy. They 

1 Declaration of Foreign Language Newspapers. "To Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States, a Declaration by the Ameri- 
can Foreign Language Newspapers, presented by the American 
Association of Foreign Language Newspapers, May 12, 1917." 
Among the signers were representatives of pubUcations in the 
following languages: Bohemian, Slovak, Polish, Yiddish, Italian, 
Croatian, Swedish, French, Serbian, Slovenian, Flemish, Dutch, 
Syrian, Finnish, Norwegian, Danish, Ukrainian, Lithuanian, Rou- 
manian, Portuguese, Japanese, Ruthenian, Chinese, Spanish, 
Korean. 
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are proud of having contributed in considerable measure 
to the agricultural, industrial and commercial greatness 
of the United States, the benefits of whose prosperity 
they have shared. They are anxious to show their 
gratitude to the land of their adoption and their com- 
plete loyalty to its government by making such sacri- 
fices as may be properly expected at this time from all 
true patriots. They are willing and eager to offer 
themselves, according to their qualifications, for miU- 
tary duty, for employment in field or factory, or for 
other service with the object of helping as far as they 
can to uphold your hands in the present crisis. They 
will cheerfully contribute from their resources in the 
fullest possible measure to meet the extraordinary fi- 
nancial needs of the government and in all other ways 
will earnestly cooperate to maintain the country's 
honor and to insure the triumph of a cause that is 
destined to bring about a lasting international peace. 

The declaration of war by Congress seemed to have 
silenced all dissenting voices. Henceforth there was 
only one goal for all loyal Americans, a complete and 
crushing victory over the arrogant German war- 
machine. Among the immigrants, the psychological 
characteristics of the pre-war period were brought into 
still stronger relief. Organization of "loyalty leagues" 
grew apace. Passage of resolutions of "unfhnching 
loyalty to our country, the United States of America" 
became part of the regular order of business of every 
immigrant social organization.^ Spontaneous requests 

1 An illustration of this was the resolution adopted on January 
27, 1918, by the convention of the Hungarian-American Federa- 
tion, assembled at Cleveland, Ohio, and presented to the President, 
to members of the Cabinet and both Houses of Congress. 
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were made by Czecho-Slovaks, Poles, Jews, Armenians, 
to the government to organize foreign legions as dis- 
tinct fighting units in the American army, while the 
international composition of the American expedition- 
ary forces was pointed out as proof of the unanimity of 
spirit among the native and the foreign bom.'^ Relief 
campaigns for sufferers in the war zones were inau- 
gurated on a scale unimaginable before the War. Nor 
were patriotic societies, ^ and the government ^ slow 
to take advantage of the rising tide of feeling among 
the foreign-born and to harness this dynamic senti- 
ment to urgent national tasks that had to be carried 
through as pre-conditions of final victory. 

XV 

Simultaneously with these positive efforts to awaken 
and stiffen the will to fight to the bitter end, there de- 
veloped a definite anti-German propaganda through- 
out the country.* The slow, but relentless coercion 
of a changing public opinion manifested itself in all 

1 In a draft of 92 men from the Lower East Side of New York in 
May 1918, 29 nationalities were represented. New York Times, 
May 28, 1918. 

^ As an instance of this may be cited the loyalty meeting held by 
representatives of 75 nationalities in Chicago, on Feb. 8, 1918, under 
the auspices of the National Security League. 

3 The active participation of immigrant groups in Liberty Loan 
campaigns, saving stamp drives, and similar activities are too well 
known to need detailed verification. 

* Among the organizations most active and most effective in 
this movement was the American Defense Society. Another 
organization of a similar character was the National Security 
League. 
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degrees of suppression. Sensitive citizens, bearing 
unmistakably German names not infrequently reap- 
peared among their friends under equally unmistake- 
able "American" names. Local communities re- 
christened streets and avenues, business concerns and • 
social welfare agencies appealed to their clients and 
patrons in the name of the "new management." But 
these self-imposed metamorphoses were, after all, only 
superficial and mild in their effects. Much more 
stringent were the attempts to have Federal and State 
authorities revoke the charters of incorporated Ger- 
man-American societies; to have municipalities pro- 
hibit the sale of German papers by barring them from 
news stands; to persuade advertisers not to use the 
German language press; to prevail upon newsdealers 
not to sell these publications; to hold mass-meetings to 
stir up sentiment in favor of a press in the English 
language only. This hostile attitude towards the 
German language and German culture was clearly 
reflected in the action of the State and local school 
authorities of almost forty States of the Union. Ger- 
man was either banished from the curricula of many 
public schools and high schools by direct order of the 
educational authorities, or by the refusal of students to 
elect it as a language study where they had the option 
to do so. The effort was made to stimulate interest in 
other languages as substitutes, such as Spanish and 
French. Text books, magazines or newspaper pub- 
lications were sedulously censored or excluded from the 
schools, lest they might serve as channels of insidious 
German propaganda. In one city the German texts 
were not only taken from the students but "tons of the 
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volumes were burned as though they were under the 
ban." ^ Another community "not only put the German 
text books out of the schools but provided cans in the 
principal streets, where pupils and the public might 
throw all the volumes they wished to have destroyed." ^ 
As the war-fever rose, serious doubts began to be 
expressed by many earnest citizens as to the sanity of 
the German people in permitting the awful carnage to 
go on at such a fearful cost to themselves. An enter- 
prising student of national psychology even suggested 
in a letter to the editor of a metropolitan daily, ^ the 
appointment of a scientific conunission to study the 
"German type of mind." 

" It seems to be the popular belief," says the writer, 
apparently in a serious frame of mind, "that the Ger- 
man people are either suffering from a severe psychosis 
or they are radically defective. If either opinion be 
true, why notmake an intensive study of some of the 
more intelligent captured prisoners, just as we do the 
insane in state hospitals or the criminals at Sing Sing? 
An expert psychologic commission for this purpose 
might be appointed and put to work. The interned 
prisoners might be so far removed from a propaganda 
motive as to make them rather ideal material for 
psychopathic study. The greater part of their mental 

1 See special article in New York Times, July 14, 1918, by John 
Walker Harrington. "German Becoming Dead Tongue Here. 
Schools All Over America Banishing Study of the Tongue from 
Courses— A Survey of their Attitude." 

2 New York Times, April 5, 1918, letter on editorial page, "To 
study German minds, a commission to work with prisoners sug- 
gested." 
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productions (books, pamphlets, etc.) either antedates 
this war or was written in the early part of the present 
conflict. It may be that their present ideas have under- 
gone some change, that is, they may have lessened 
or increased in morbid tendencies. If so, we ought to 
know that, for ultimately we shall be obliged to live 
more or less intimately with that portion of the German 
people which is not destroyed utterly. It may be 
determined that their present mental state is not an 
incurable one. If we study the more hopeful individuals 
carefully we may be able to apply the proper training 
and re-education to make these survivors socially 
acceptable after the war is over. If, on the contrary, 
we find their mental state is a hopeless, atavistic type, 
we should know that, too, so we may properly segre- 
gate them from contaminating the rest of mankind 
as we do the hopelessly incurable juvenile delinquent, 
insane, or criminal. The findings of such an expert 
psychologic board might not be made public at this 
time, but be reserved for use when the war is over and 
when a rehabilitation of the German people shall be 
undertaken. Careful scientific studies of the German 
type of mind based upon actual case histories, so far 
as I am aware, have not been made. I believe such 
would be worth while, at least to guide us in instituting 
reform measures when peace is again maintained." 

XVI 

Little wonder that in the tense atmosphere of mar- 
tial preparations mob violence began to show its 
hideous face. From tying an American flag about the 
neck of a disloyal German grocer, forcing him to kiss 
the emblem and warning him not to remove it at his 
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peril, 1 to hanging a German coal miner accused of 
iQciting his fellow-workmen against the chief executive 
of the country, was but a short yet fatal step.^ So 
alarming had become the unrestrained activity of the 
excited populace throughout the land, that President 
Wilson was prevailed upon to address a personal state- 
ment to the people of the United States.^ In this he 
alluded "to the mob spirit which has recently here 
and there very frequently shown its head among us, not 
in any single region, but in many and widely separated 
parts of the country." He severely condemned such 
acts by saying that "every American who takes part in 
the action of a mob or gives any sort of countenance is 
no true son of this great democracy, but its betrayer, 
and does more to discredit her by that single disloyalty 
to her standards of law and right than the words of 
her statesmen or the sacrifices of her heroic boys can 
do to make suffering peoples beheve her to be their 
saviour." "Every mob," he continued "contributes to 
German lies about the United States, what her most 
gifted Uars cannot improve upon by way of calurony " 
and in an impassioned appeal he called upon "the men 
and women of every community of the United States, 
all who revere America and wish to keep her name 
without stain or reproach, to cooperate — ^not passively 
merely, but actively and watchfully — to make an end 

1 News item in New York Times, April 5, 1918, relating incident 
in Athens, Illinois. 

2 Lynching of Robert P. Praeger, at CoIIinsville, Illinois, April 5, 
1918. 

' Statement of President Wilson on mob activity in the United 
States, New York Times, July 27, 1918. 
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to this disgraceful evil. It cannot live where the 
community does not countenance it." 

XVII 

Fortunately, the more thoughtful elements of the 
population had already set forces into motion looking 
towards the formiilation of more fundamental measures 
for meeting the "foreign peril." Unreasoning disUke 
and hatred of everything alien was to be substituted by 
a comprehensive program of education, and of coopera- 
tion with the immigrant. Of special significance as 
pointing the way to a recognition of the national im- 
portance of the problem was the conference on Ameri- 
canization called by the Secretary of the Interior and 
held in Washington on April 3, 1918. This conference 
was attended by governors and other state officers of 
eighteen states, representatives of state and commu- 
nity councils of defense, members of chambers of com- 
merce, trade and other associations, heads of great in- 
dustrial enterprises, educators, and social workers. The 
resolutions adopted at the conference read as follows: 

1. We recommend the adoption of the policy that 
the Federal Government should cooperate with the 
States, and through the States with the local com- 
munities, in carrying on an extended, intensive, and 
immediate Americanization program, including edu- 
cation in every possible way, especially for non-English- 
speaking foreign-born adults. 

2. That the industries employing large numbers of 
non-English-speaking foreign-born persons should co- 
operate with the local community, State and Federal 
governments in carrying out this proposition. 
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3. That adequate appropriations should be provided 
by the Congress to be expended through appropriate 
governmental agencies for the foregoing purposes. 

4. That in all schools in which the elementary sub- 
jects are taught they shall be taught in the English lan- 
guage only.^ 

XVIII 

It would be idle to speculate upon the probable 
effects of a very long drawn out conflict upon the 
national mind, especially in its attitude towards the 
foreign-born population. This much, however, is 
clear: the war lasted long enough to make America 
painfully conscious of her peculiar problem of nation- 
alism, but was not of long enough duration to fuse the 
divergent ethnic elements permanently. They were 
temporarily united in a single undivided loyalty; but 
when the spell was unexpectedly broken by the pre- 
cipitate signing of the armistice in November, 1918, 
old-world rivalries again began to be reflected among 
them. Perhaps this was not strange, for did they not 
take their cue from their contentious brethren on the 
other side who were getting ready for the strenuous 
days of the peace conference? The Mid-European 
Union, composed of representatives of all the oppressed 
nationalities of Germany and Austria-Hungary, so 

1 See Bulletin No. 18, 1918, Department of the Interior, Bureau' 
of Education, Americanization as a War Measure. Report of a 
Conference called by the Secretary of the Interior and held in Wash- 
ington, April 3, 1918. Out of this conference and subsequent 
gatherings, has grown the Smith-Bankhead Bill, (S. 5464 — ^H. R. 
15402) now before Congress. For summary of Bill, see Appen- 
dix C, pp. 262-263. 
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auspiciously and dramatically launched in Independ- 
ence HaU at Philadelphia in October 1918, soon began 
to crack under the strain of opposing nationalist claims. 
Poles and Ukrainians, Italians and Jugo-Slavs, became 
less inchned to act together in the spirit of the "Declara- 
tion of Independence" they had all signed, pledging 
"that they will unitedly strive to the end that these 
■wrongs should be righted, that the sufferings of the 
world war shall not have been in vain."' Sjrrian dis- 
puted the right of Zionist to the home-land of Palestine.^ 
Hungarian protested against the dismemberment of 
his ancient realm by Slovak and Roumanian. Pole 
was bitterly denounced by Jew for alleged anti-seroitic 
pogroms in "free" Poland.* 

It is thus open to reasonable doubt if the end of the 
Great War found the immigrant groups in America 
more homogeneous in sentiment than they were at 
its beginning. Indeed, it is more than probable that 
group consciousness among them was more intense, 
owing to the unrest occasioned by the uncertainty of 
the settlements of peace and the wide-spread prepara- 
tions for returning to the home-lands after the peace 
conference.* 

1 See New York Times, October 26, 1918, and November 8, 1918. 

2 See New York Times, Nov. 8, 1918. Resolution passed by a 
meeting of Syrians in Brooklyn, N. Y., protesting against the 
establishment of a Jewish state in Palestine. 

3 See New York Times, November 29, 1918. 

*See New York Times, October 1, 1917. Interview with Com- 
missioner of Immigration, Frederick C. Howe, on "Immigration 
after the War." Also pamphlet by Dr. D. Moldron, a Rumanian 
newspaper editor. Where Will Be Your Hmne? An Appeal and 
Warning to Every Immigrant in America, December 1917. 
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XIX 

Impressionistic as has been this picture of the 
mental crisis through which America passed in the fate- 
ful days between July, 1914, and November, 1918, it is 
sufficiently distinct to reveal the most significant 
meaning of the experience to the nation. The striking 
feature of the recrudescence of the nationalistic spirit 
in this country was its suddenness and its spontaneity. 
Unprecedented events, it is true, artificially stimu- 
lated it. Its spontaneity, however, gave proof that it 
existed unknown to the consciousness of the American 
people as a whole, and that only the proper occasion 
was needed to fan it into a flame. The significance of 
the crisis was that it revealed in a profoundly impres- 
sive manner the true nature of America's common Ufe. 

XX 

Nevertheless, long before the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War this difficulty was gradually coming to a head. 
America, sooner or later, would have to face fearlessly 
the problem of its polyglot peoples and cultures. Forces 
were thus already at work trying to formulate a solu- 
tion of the question. Pubhcists and students of race 
problems had begun the discussion in a more or less 
tentative spirit of speculation.^ Social settlements, 

1 Among numerous articles the following may serve as illus- 
trations : 

a. G. Michaud and F. H. Giddings, Coming Race in America, 
Century Magazine, March, 1903, Vol. 65, pp. 683-692. 

b. F. H. Giddings, The American People, The International 
Quarterly, Vol. 7, Number 2, June 1903. 

c. M. Fishberg, Ethnic Factors in Immigration, Proceedings of 
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pioneers in Americanization work, had for years been 
testing and retesting their "laboratory methods" of 
assimilation.^ A bewildering variety of communal 
agencies was springing up to meet the special needs of 
the immigrant.^ The rise of the social and conununity 
centre movement in large cities heralded the coming of 
a period of clearer and more sympathetic insight into 
the life of the foreign-born.^ Nor were these far- 
sighted private individuals and organizations to re- 
main alone in their pioneering. Recognition of the 
seriousness of the immigration problem led to the 
appointment of a federal unmigration commission in 
1907, which four years later issued its comprehensive 
report of more than forty volumes. 

XXI 

But throughout all these efforts, only a few grasped 
unmistakably the basic issue involved. This issue 

National Conference of Charities and Corrections, 1906, pp. 304- 
314. 

d. Wm. Z. Ripley. The European Population of the U. S., The 
Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1908. The Journal of the Royal An- 
thropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, Vol. XXXVIII, 
1908. 

e. A. AUeman, Immigration and the Future American Race, Pop. 
Sd. Monthly, December, 1909, Vol. 5, pp. 586-596. 

' See for example, Jane Addams, Twenty Years at Hull House, 
or LiUian Wald, The House on Henry Street. 

" See Chapter III, Immigrant Community Life and Organiza- 
tion, pp. 60-84. 

' See General Annoimcement for 1915-16 of the New York 
Training School for Commimity Centre Workers, p. 4: "The 
commimity centre reaches the immigrant, and aids in conserv- 
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was two-fold: in view of the heterogeneity of peoples 
and cultures in America, how was the future American 
civihzation to be conceived? Was the national ideal to 
be redefined? On the other hand, if clear and courag- 
eous thinking inevitably pointed in that direction, 
how could the national life as a whole be consciously 
directed towards the realization of this newer ideal, 
and in what way could it be achieved through the agency 
of the most democratic forms of social self-control? 

ing his social tradition, in assimilating him not merely as an 
individual, but as a group with background ideals and cultural 
values which are needed by the American commonwealth." 



CHAPTER II 

IMMIGRATION: AN ECONOMIC OR A CULTURAL 
PROBLEM? 



Nothing contributed so much to lack of insight 
into the seriousness of the task facing America, as the 
general public indifference to the problem of immigra- 
tion during the two decades before the European War. 
The incoming millions were, without great difficulty, 
absorbed into the rapidly expanding economic life of 
the country. But few persons apparently knew or 
cared much about the attendant evils, which, like the 
accumulating fatigue products in over-active muscles, 
were beginning to clog the arteries of the national 
body. Congestion, unsanitary housing, industrial 
exploitation, undue strain upon educational facilities 
for children and adults, were certainly increasing more 
rapidly than the number of effective social measures 
calculated to remedy them. Completely absorbed in 
business, the pubhc mind would not be diverted to a 
thorough-going consideration of the immigrant ques- 
tion. Little heed was given to the pleas of well- 
informed students who saw in it the basic national 
concern, and who m"ged the adoption of some consis- 
tent public policy founded on exact knowledge. Amer- 
ica, true to her traditions, kept the gates wide open for 

34 
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all who wished to come and who were vigorous enough 
in mind and in body to add to the wealth of the land. 
Utterly foreign to current thought upon the problem of 
immigration was the need for re-analyzing it into 
its essential elements, and still more remote was the 
effort of consciously restating the national ideal or 
dehberately moulding the national life in accordance 
with it. 

II 

And yet today it is obvious that the first step in the 
direction of an intelUgent public poUcy for immigra- 
tion is a careful re-examination of the whole question. 
To marshall in the time-honored way the pro's and 
con's of restriction or hberal admission of aliens can no 
longer be satisfactory. For all these inviting logical 
structm-es may be reared upon the shifting sands of 
imtenable assumptions. The real need is to subject 
these pre-suppositions to searching analysis. This 
would appear to be all the more urgent, in face of the 
bewUdering forecasts of immigration to the United 
States in the years following the formal close of the 
Great War. If, as some fear, America is to be inun- 
dated by vast hordes of famished Europeans seeking 
the blessings of freedom and peace, surely a humanely 
intelligent public policy is essential to control the flood. 
America cannot — and will not — shut out permanently 
all who seek other and better opportunities or who wish 
to settle down again far away from the horrors of war. 
But neither can she admit indiscriminately unnum- 
bered millions during a critical period of reconstruc- 
tion. Her international rights no less than her inter- 
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national moral obligations in this matter would not 
permit her to do otherwise. Suppose, on the other 
hand, the current begins to flow in the opposite direc- 
tion, as is quite likely to be the case, at any rate for a 
considerable period of time; then the task of incorporat- 
ing the remnant of the foreign-born into the national 
life becomes correspondingly simpler and easier, but 
none the less urgent. The problem changes quanti- 
tatively, to be sure, but quahtatively it remains the 
same. Under these conditions, to fail to work at it 
intensively and with all the ingenuity that the best 
thought of the country can supply, would be to miss 
an opportunity such as may never come again. The 
course of true statesmanship would seem to be to 
formulate a far-sighted plan of genuine incorporation 
of the alien groups and systematically carry it into 
effect. As it is, America is prepared for neither emer- 
gency. Confusion of thought, or dogmatism, or 
good-natured, breezy ignorance is what most persons 
have to bring to the discussion. 

Ill 

What are some of the vantage points from which 
this vital national question is being viewed? To 
dissect popular misconceptions, palpably prejudiced 
because of lack of information, would hardly be worth 
the effort. It is the more reasoned, the more scientific, 
views that ought to invite critical thought. Of these, 
two are sufficiently current and sufficiently distinct 
from each other to lend themselves to such analysis. 
The first is the position of the economist who main- 
tains that immigration is primarily and essentially 
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an economic problem. The second is the view of the 
sociologist, namely, that immigration is above all, a 
racial and cultural question. 

IV 

The economist reasons somewhat as follows: the 
vast majority of immigrants come to this country to 
improve their economic condition. Their standard 
of living is different from, in many cases lower than, 
the standard of the American workman and his family. 
A constant influx of these new labor forces threatens 
to undermine the American standard of living, or if 
not to undermine it, at least to keep it from rising. ^ 
Therefore, if the problem of immigration is really to be 
understood and effective legislation framed for its 
solution, the dominating thoughts must be "economic 
or business considerations touching the prosperity and 
economic well-being of our people." ^ Even those 

iH. P. Fairchild, Immigration, p. 393. Also W. F. Willcox, 
The American Economic Review, Supplement, Vol, II, No. 1, March 
1912, p. 71 : Discussion on H. P. FaircHld's paper, The Restriction 
of Immigration: "The one serious objection to present immigra- 
tion is its menace to American standards of wages and of living." 

' Reports of the Immigration Commission of 1911, Vol. I, p. 45. 
Recommendations. Also H. P. Fairchild, Immigration, p. 391, 
who, after a detailed analysis of all "positive arguments" against 
immigration, concludes; "There remauis by far the greatest and 
most universal argument for immigration — the economic one." 
Prof. Fairchild groups the arguments imder eight main heads : (1) 
the mmibers argument; (2) the distribution argument, both of 
which he dismisses as no real arguments; (3) the standard living or 
wages argument, which he recognizes as, on the whole, valid and 
most important; (4) the pauperism and crime argument; (5) the 
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economists who do not admit the disastrous effects 
of immigration upon the economic life of the country, 
still maintain that it is the labor aspect of the question 
which is and ought to be paramount. These students 
claim that the economic development of the United 
States is due very largely, if not wholly, to immigra- 
tion; that a shutting off of the stream of labor forces 
would be harmful to the further industrial evolution of 
the country; that, far from discom-aging immigration, 
it ought to be encouraged, provided ways be found to 
distribute it where it is reaUy needed. "The most 
valuable contribution of the Immigration Commission," 
writes a keen critic of restrictionist policy,^ "to the 
discussion of immigration is the conclusion that it 
should be considered, 'primarily as an economic prob- 
lem.' This statement of the question takes it out of 
the domain of conflicting, more or less speculative 
social theories and permits of its consideration on the 
solid basis of measurable economic reaUties." He 
points out, that of the forty-two volumes of the Com- 
mission's report, thirty-one contain primary facts 
directly or indirectly related to the economic aspects 
of immigration. Despite the fact that he disagrees 
with almost every important conclusion of the Com- 
mission, he yet thinks of immigration as essentially in 
the domain of economics. Thus, he holds that immigra/- 

stimulation argument; (6) the illegal entrance argument; (the last 
three being in his opinion slight) ; (7) the biologic argument, which is 
"vague" and "doubtful "; (8) the assimilation argument "which is 
made to include as indeed, it rightfully does in a sense, all the other 
arguments against immigration." 

1 1. A. Hourwich, Immigration and Labor, Ch. II, p. 48. 
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tion has not increased the rate of unemployment, but 
varies inversely with it; that the effect of immigration 
has not been racial displacement but the evolution of 
an English speaking aristocracy of labor; that recent 
immigration had only covered the shortage of labor 
resulting from the excess of the demand over the 
domestic supply; that the standard of hving of the 
recent immigrant is not inferior to that of his predeces- 
sors, and that the higher standard of the American 
workman is maintained with the aid of his children's 
wages; that there was a reduction of child labor in states 
with a large immigrant population; that there was a 
reduction of the workday; that work accidents were 
not the result of immigration; that union membership 
was rising and falUng with the rise and fall of immigra- 
tion; that there was organization among the unskilled; 
and so on with many other objections to immigration 
on economic grounds. After an exhaustive analysis, 
he concludes that there is no specific immigration 
problem. "There is a general labor problem which 
comprises many special problems, such as organization 
of labor, reduction of hours of labor, child labor, un- 
employment, prevention of work accidents, etc."^ 

1 1. A. Hourwich, Immigration and Labor, Summary Review, 
pp. 34-35. 

The fancy, too, of the poet idealizes the immigrant as a labor 
asset in these words: 

The Immigrant Conthibtjtion 

I am the immigrant. 

Since the dawn of creation my restless feet have beaten new 
paths across the earth. 
My uneasy bark has tossed on all seas. 
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V 

Quite another view is taken by some leading sociolo- 
gists and biologists. The "new" immigration as 
contrasted with the "old," they \irge, represents a 
distinctly different set of racial and cultm-al elements. 
The older groups were predominantly of the Baltic 

My wanderlust was bom of the craving for more liberty and a 
better wage for the sweat of my face. 

I looked towards the United States with eager eyes kindled 
by the fire of ambition and heart quickened with new-born hope. 

I approached its gates with great expectation. 

I entered in with fine hope. 

I have shouldered my burden as the American man-of-all-work. 

I contribute 85 per cent of all the labor in the slaughtering and 
meat packing industries. 

I do 7/lOths of the bituminous coal mining. 

I do 7/8 of all the work in the woolen mills. 

I contribute 9/lOths of all the labor in the cotton mills. 

I make 19/20ths of all the clothing. 

I manufacture more than half of the shoes. 

I build 4/5ths of all the furniture. 

I make half of the collars, cuffs and shirts. 

I turn out 4/5ths of all the leather. 

I make half the gloves. 

I refine nearly 19/20ths of the sugar. 

I make haJf of the tobacco and cigars. 

And yet I am the great American Problem. 

When I pour out my blood on your altar of labor, and lay down 
my life as a sacrifice to your God of Toil, men make no more com- 
ment than at the faU of a sparrow. 

My children shall be your children, and your land shall be my 
land because my sweat and my blood wiU cement the foundations 
of the America of Tomorrow. 

If I can be fused into the body politic, the melting pot wiU have 
stood the supreme test. — The Survey, May 25th, 1918. 
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or Nordic race and Anglo-Saxon in culture, while the 
newcomers are overwhehmngly Slavic, Semitic, and 
Mediterranean. They tend to mass in separate foreign 
colonies, especially in the heart of the great industrial 
and commercial centers of America. The life in these 
colonies is in many respects ahnost seH-sufficient. The 
immigrant, with newspapers printed in his own lan- 
guage, with his own churches or synagogues, his own 
social organizations, his own trading places, his own 
old-world pohtical interests, tends to remain indiffer- 
ent to the great, homogeneous American current. 
Racial and cultural differences are thus kept alive and 
constitute a perennial danger to the sohdarity of the 
national mind. Ilhteracy, yellow journalism, peonage, 
cast spirit, low position of women, prostitution, con- 
gestion, pauperism, juvenile delinquency, separatist 
schools, "dirty" pohtics, are among the glaring evils 
arising from the over-population of the land by these 
undesirable newcomers. A brilhant exponent of this 
view is Professor Edward A. Ross.^ "The plain truth 
is" he writes, "that rarely does an immigrant bring in 
his intellectual baggage anything of use to us. The 
music of Mascagni and Debussy, the plays of Ibsen and 
Maeterlinck, the poetry of Rostand and Hauptmann, 
the fiction of Jokai and Sienkiewicz, were not brought 
to us by way of ElUs Island." But condemnations of 
the Eastern and South European immigrant are not 
limited to scintillating emotional outbursts. The 

1 Compare his book The Old World in the New, p. 279 and p. 285. 
A somewhat sunilar evaluation is that of Dr. C. B. Davenport, 
in Heredity in Relation to Eugenics, Chapt. V, Migrations and Their 
Eugenic Significance, pp. 212-220. 
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calm, dispassionate science of statistics is called in to 
aid in the measurement of the relative social worth of 
these unwelcome guests. Thus, according to the calcu- 
lations of one sociologist,^ the consecutive order of ten 
ethnic varieties in the United States according to their 
"mean rating" in all of ten selected personal traits, is 
as follows: 1. Native White Americans. 2. Germans. 
3. EngUsh. 4. Polish and Russian Hebrews. 5. Scan- 
dinavians. 6. Irish. 7. French Canadians. 8. Aus- 
trian Slavs. 9. South Itahans. 10. Negroes. The 
ratings are based upon the judgments of ten competent 
observers, among whom were sociologists, psycholo- 
gists, journalists and social workers. The personal 
traits chosen were: physical vigor, intellectual abUity, 
seH-control, moral integrity, sympathy, cooperation, 
leadership, perseverance, efficiency, aspiration. He 
finds that "the Irish, Jews and native Americans 
appear to vary considerably in excellence, but the 
repeated low ranking of Negroes, Itafians, Slavs, and 
French Canadians is remarkable. It may be said that 
Anglo-Saxon prejudice here prevails and it must be 
admitted that Negroes, Slavs or Latins were not 
represented in our fist of observers. However, since 
American standards of judgment have been derived 
mainly from English and Teutonic sources, this order 
probably represents the relative conformity to our 
notions of excellence." He goes on to explain that 
"for instance, it is useful to know that according to 
these ratings the social potential of the population of 
New York City in 1910 was lower than that of Chicago, 

1 H. B. Woolston. Rating the Nations, American Journal of 
Sociology, July-May, 1916-1917, pp. 281-390. 
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the mean positions being 3.85 and 3.60 respectively, 
and that both were lower than they were ten years 
previously, when they were 3.67 and 3.46. These 
statements indicate the effects of recent immigration^' 
If now these new immigrants begin to fuse with the 
old, the original stock will be diluted by having "sub- 
common" blood injected into its veins. The resulting 
race, being by heredity inferior to the old, will be cul- 
turally sterile. Considerations of cheap labor and 
rapid development of natural resovu"ces are then tem- 
porary and insignificant phases of the problem when 
compared with the possible biologic consequences.^ 

' Edwin G. Conklin, Heredity and Environment, pp. 434-435. 
See also Charles A. EUwood, Sociology and Modern Problems, 
Ch. X. The Immigration Problem, p. 219, and Chas. B. Daven- 
port, Heredity in Relation to Eugenics, Ch. V, Migrations and 
their Eugenic Significance, p. 221. In discussing the feasibility of 
keeping out undesirable immigrants, that is, those of "bad blood" 
and admitting desirable iomiigrants, that is, those of "good blood," 
Dr. Davenport believes that the attempt to do this by examination 
of the immigrant is "as unscientific as it is inadequate." "Nor can 
the immigration problem be solved by excluding on the ground of 
race or native country. No one has suggested excluding the natives 
of Switzerland; yet a normal woman from the neighborhood of 
Tenna, Canton Graubunden may become a focus of hemophilia in 
this country. On the other hand, the exclusion of one Hungarian 
family of my acquaintance would have deprived American universi- 
ties of three of their best scientific professors. The fact is that no 
race, per se, whether Slovak, Ruthenian, Turk or Chinese, is dan- 
gerous and none undesirable, but only those individuals whose som- 
atic traits or germinal determiners, are from the standpoint of our 
social life, bad." P. 222. It is hard to see, however, how the plan 
which Dr. Davenport proposes for the selection of "good blood" 
would accomplish the purpose he has in view. He suggests that 
before a person is admitted to citizenship something be learned 
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The serious accusation is even made that "the latter- 
day employer resembles the old time planter in his 
blindness to the effects of his labor pohcy upon the 
blood of the nation." ^ The problem of immigration 
will therefore not be satisfactorily solved unless it is 
clearly understood that at bottom it is a struggle be- 
tween an older superior racial group and culture, and 

about his family history and his personal history on the other side 
of the ocean. This, he calculates, could be done by means of field 
workers at an approximate cost of a half million dollars a year, 
assuming that about 200,000 declarations of intention to become 
naturalized are filed annually in the United States, Now, if after 
an investigation in the native country, an applicant is not admitted 
to citizenship, he may nevertheless marry in this country. Unless 
he is either forbidden to marry or is deported (neither of which is 
very practicable) the inquiry into his antecedents is obviously of 
little value. Dr. Davenport, nevertheless, feels that "despite the 
tendency encouraged in immigration to bring in a less independent 
and self-reliant class, a significant selection is still exercised." 

A suggestion that more nearly meets the objection raised is that 
of G. Michaud, in an article, What Shall We Be? The Century 
Magazine, March 1903, pp. 689-690. "... the immigration in- 
spectors should not only be conversant with the language, customs, 
geography, history, literature and art of one of the European 
countries which sends us immigrants, but they should, moreover, 
perform their work in that particular country. . . . Prospective 
immigrants ought to apply to immigration inspectors in their own 
respective countries for a license to enter the United States. . . ■ . 
FiaaUy, to be thoroughly efficient the selective process should not tje 
of an entirely negative character. Trusting in chance alone to 
prevent us from becoming a nation of honest nobodies is not a 
wise policy. Whenever a needy person, intending to emigrate, 
could make it clear to our inspectors in his country that he has 
somehow and somewhat distinguished himself in the field of science, 
literature or art, he should be given a free passage to this country." 

1 E. A. Ross, The Old World in the New, p. 287. 
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newer inferior racial groups and cultures, and that 
heroic measures must speedily be adopted to secure 
the supremacy of the former. ^ 

1 The following extracts from Expansion of Races by Dr. Charles 
E. Woodruff, are exaggerated expressions of this view. On page 
389, he writes: "Hordes of illiterates, 'scum of Europe,' 'paupers,' 
Hebrews, Poles, Slovaks, Croatians, Magyars, ItaUans, Syrians, 
who cannot understand the Aryan democracy, have never been 
able to resist Aryans, have waxed numerous in the high civili- 
zation built up by Aryans for thousands of years and have always 
been commensal organisms." He continues on p. 390: "Hence the 
growing distrust of the immigrant is the realization by the people 
that the body politic is sick. They have not made the exact diag- 
nosis yet, but they will soon. The political microscope will be 
adjusted and they will find that instead of the healthy, normal 
Aryan tissue harboring few commensal, healthy, Semitic, Hamitic 
and Turanian organisms, it is swarming with them. The toxines 
produced by the parasites are causing the symptoms. Some of 
the parasites have grown large, fat and rich and powerful and bid 
fair to make the host very sick. Things always have to get worse 
before they get better. A sick man never calls a doctor at first; 
he waits until he is worse. The body politic will not call a doctor 
until it is sure it cannot "throw off" its disease without paying 
for medicine. It sometimes succeeds — indeed generally does — 
but often it becomes very sick and has to take the medicines made 
necessary by ignorance and violation of natural law." 

Or, again, with ^thering sarcasm, Professor Ross prophesies 
an ignominious end- for the "American pioneering breed" in the 
following words: "Already America has ceased to allure, as of 
yore, the British, the Germans and the Scandinavians; but it 
strongly attracts the Italians, Greeks and Slavs. By 1930, perhaps, 
the opportunities left will have ceased to interest them, but no 
doubt, the Khivans, the Bokhariots, the Persians and the Afghans 
wiU regard this as the -Promised Land. By 1950, even they will 
scorn the chances here, but then, perhaps the cooUes from over- 
populated India will be glad to take an American wage. But by 
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VI 

To the unbiased mind both the economic and the 
racial-cultural view of immigration, doubtless con- 
tain many elements of truth. Nevertheless, grave ob- 
jections can and must be raised agatast them by the 
critical student. In the &st place, both views are 
one-sided, each emphasizing one phase of the problem 
to the exclusion of all others. This, alone would make 
one hesitate to accept either unreservedly, for a truly 
organic view of group life at once precludes such a de- 
tached and delimited interpretation of the problem. 
Thus, for example, no hint is given of the relation be- 
tween the economic and the cultural aspects. The 
fallacy consists in mistaking the immediacy or m-gency 
of one aspect (the economic or the cultural, as the case 
may be) for the totality of the problem. Both views, 
furthermore, may be described as static. The econo- 
mist who is concerned about the safe-guarding of the 
American standard of living, impUes and often ex- 

the last quarter of this century there will remain possibly no people 
in the world that will care for the chances left in America. Then, 
when immigration has ceased of itself, when the dogma of the 
sacred right of immigration has wrought its perfect work, and 
when the blood of the old pioneering breed has faded out of the mot- 
ley, polyglot, polychrome, caste-riven population that will crowd 
this continent to a Chinese density, let there be reared a commem- 
orative monument bearing these words: 

To the American Pioneering Breed 

The Victim of Too Much Humanitarianism and 

Too Little Common Sense." 

The American Econ. Review Supplement, Vol. II, No. 1, March, 
1912, p. 37. Significance of Emigration, Discussion. 
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plicitly asserts, that it is this standard which must be 
preserved and to which the newcomer must adjust his 
own. The socio-biologist who is fearful of the sub- 
mergence of the old American racial and cultural type 
also tacitly or expressly assumes that it is these which 
must, at any cost, be conserved, even though a careful 
reading of American history naight easily convince him 
that ever since the creation of the American state the 
population has been thoroughly composite. "If we 
have regard not to New England and Virginia alone," 
writes Professor Giddings, ' "but the entire area of the 
United States, there has never been a time since the 
Constitution was adopted when our population has not 
been composite. In the colonial period the Dutch had 
settled New Amsterdam, the Swedes had come to New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Delaware, the French Hu- 
guenots to the CaroUnas, the Germans to Pennsylvania 
and the Scotch-Irish to Pennsylvania and the valleys 
leading southward through Virginia to Carolina and 
Georgia. In the North West Territory there were many 
descendants of the French colonists, others were added 
to the American people by the Louisiana purchase, while 
the acquisition of Florida, Texas, New Mexico and CaU- 
fornia brought in a Spanish element, most of which, 
however, presently disappeared into Mexico and Cuba. 
"It thus appears that the popular notion that the 
American people were at one time of almost purely 
English blood which has since 1820 been suffering 
dilution through foreign immigration, has never been 
quite true to fact." 

' See F. H. Giddings, The American People. The International 
Quarterly, June, 1903, Vol. VII, p. 285. 
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With the idea of the fixity of the American racial 
and cultural tjrpe generally goes the notion of super- 
iority of these earlier American social values. With- 
out probing too much into the social heritages of the 
new-settlers, it is taken for granted that they bring 
along inferior goods in their spiritual baggage. 

VII 

The economist, it must be conceded, has a firmer 
footing in facts than his fellow-critic. "Measurable 
economic realities," inadequate though they be as a full 
measure of the situation, are surer guides, by far, than 
brilliant, daring, but unfortunately misleading gen- 
eralizations of the racial and cultiual worth of a 
people. How precarious is such an undertaking is 
convincingly set forth by a keen Frenchman in these 
words : ^ 

The life of peoples and the mass of their aspirations 
are so complex that in the impossibility of embracing 
them all, every observer attaches himself in particular 
to the sides which most strike his imagination. In 
the sympathetic or unsympathetic portrait of a people 
it is the individuality of the artist rather than that of 
his models which appears to view. When hatred or 
infatuation, entering into party spirit, darken the 
clear vision of the author, we have before us only false 
or caricatured images. What increases the difficulties 
is the incredible quantity of data which this science 

1 Jean Finot. Race Prejudice, Part III, Anthropo-Psychol- 
ogy and Anthropo-Sociology. Chapter I, The Failure of the 
Psychology of Peoples. 
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has to make use of in giving more or less hazardous 
verdicts. Its conclusions touch all spheres of the ab- 
stract and concrete life of a people, so that the person 
who formulates them must have an "innumerable 
heart" and in his brain an unfathomable spring of 
knowledge. In beginning with the mathematical sciences 
and ending with history, linguistics and literature, he 
must be familiar with everything. Inasmuch as. the 
soul of a people manifests itself as much in its actions 
as in its ideal aspirations, he who would judge it must 
know how to hear and comprehend the least perceptible 
beatings of its heart. He must know its intellectual 
treasures, its arts and its poetry, its crimes and its 
virtues, the visible actions of its politics and its invisible 
tendencies, its social and private ethics, the extent of 
its altruistic sentiments and also the force of its egoism. 
Moreover, it would be enough to let a few errors slip 
into this vast work in order to derange its mechanism 
and annul its value. 

The coryphies of this fatalistic psychology console 
themselves with the thought that their large frescoes 
are so much the more true to life in that they leave 
many details in semi-obscurity in order to place the 
essential traits in full light. But they appear to forget 
that the essential traits are only the result of these 
manifold details. Before fixing a label on the soul of 
a people one must know exactly the machinery of its 
working. 

If, then, it appears to be well nigh impossible to 
give an accurate descriptive picture of group character, 
how much more difficult and unprofitable still must it 
be to confine this many-sided, elusive "soul" of a 
people within the narrow limits of statistical indices! 
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VIII 

Neither the economic nor the racial-cultural version 
of the immigration problem, can, therefore, be the sole 
and secure basis of a comprehensive plan for conscious 
nation-building in the new America. They must be 
united in a synthetic view that will at once be broad 
and sane. Such a view will be compounded of these 
essential elements: the problem of immigration has 
various aspects, among which the economic and the 
racial-cultural are most important. In the first stage 
of the consideration of the question, the economic 
phase is most urgent and therefore tends to over- 
shadow all others. But because, for the time being, it 
occupies the center of pubUc attention, critical students 
must not be misled into believing that this phase con- 
stitutes the sum and substance of the problem. Mat- 
ters bearing upon the means of getting a Uvelihood 
always strike nearest home and it is peculiarly tempt- 
ing to identify them with all the other, often equally 
pressing phases of the situation. All the vaUd criti- 
cisms of the economic interpretation of history apply 
to the economic interpretation of immigration. In the 
second stage, the significance of the cultural phase 
gradually emerges and tends to dominate the thought 
of student and of legislator. The immigrant comes to 
be looked upon as something more than a mere labor 
unit. He and his group are recognized as having a 
distinct individuaUty, as possessing a cultm-al back- 
groimd different from that of the native-born. This 
social heritage presumably has elements worth while 
incorporating into the life of the country. The third 
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stage marks the attempt to see the economic and cul- 
tural phases in relation to each other and treat them 
(as they indeed are) as parts of a single problem. 

The synthetic view implies further, the concept of 
an evolving, rather than of a static American standard 
of hving and culture. In this evolution the new- 
comers are playing their part and contributing then- 
share.^ This necessarily rejects the idea of the ab- 
solute superiority of the old stock and culture and 
admits the possible value for American life of the 
contributions of the immigrants. True, both groups of 
critics, especially the socio-biologists, agree that if 
the new-comers could make distinctive additions to 
the culture of America, it would be so much the better 
for both. But, as yet, the immigrants have not done 
so.^ It is here that the synthetic view reveals the 

' This would seem to be true whether the standard of living 
be conceived as the "absolute" or the " efficient" standard. A clear 
discussion of these basic notions can be found in The Standard of 
Living in Japan, Kokichi Morimoto, Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XXXVI, No. I, 
pp. 16-18. P. 16: "The mode and scale of activities adjusted to 
these wants (food, shelter and clothiug) will be termed the ' abso- 
lute ' standard of living. This is the lowest possible standard of 
living for human existence.'' The "efficient" standard of living is 
defined on p. 18 as "the mode and scale of activities adjusted to 
wants for necessity, decency and comfort in any particular society at 
any time or in any place." On p. 18 again: "This standard re- 
quires as essential elements, food, clothing, housmg, lighting and 
heating, education, society, charity and religion, health, recreation 
and saviag (insurance)." 

2 " . . . if, as we beUeve, the record of their achievements 
shows, a large part of the immigration is on the average inferior to 
the older population of the United States, such are eugenically a 
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relation between the two phases of the problem. It 
may be correct to say that the new-comers have not 
yet made striking contributions. So intimately, how- 
ever, are the economic and cultural aspects of group life 
bound up with each other, that as long as the economic 
basis of the life of the newcomers is either insecure 
or inadequate, so long genuine cultural contributions 
can hardly be expected of them. Where there is little 
or no leisure, there is little or no higher culture. In 
other words, it is not necessarily the supposed in- 
herent incapacity of the unmigrants for culture-build- 
ing that explains the paucity of their achievements 
in the new land. It may well be that the forces of 
the new enviroimient are even more potent in prevent- 
ing the foreign-born from spontaneous creation of 
cultiu-e values. 

IX 

This view of the matter is the outcome not merely 
of logical deduction, but it finds much support in 
well-established facts. Ward makes the exhaustive 
researches of Odin the statistical basis of his claim that 
opportunity is the sine qua non of the fuU unfolding 
of genius or talent or merit of any sort.^ 

detriment to the future progress of the race. The direct biological 
result to be expected from the assimilation of such newcomers is the 
swamping of the best characteristics of the old American stock, and 
a dimiaution of the average intelhgence of the whole country." 
Paul Popenoe and R. H. Johnson, Applied Eugenics, Chapt. XV, 
Immigration, p. 304. 

' See L. F. Ward, Applied Sociology, Chapt. VII, Intellectual 
Egalitarianism; also the chapters on The Economic Environ- 
ment, pp. 198-204; The Social Environment, pp. 204r-208; The 
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By opportunity in the broad sense, Ward means 
"every form of social adjustment that sets free and sets 
to work the psychic forces of man," ^ or the two princi- 
pal forms of opportunity "leisure and education." ^ 
More specifically, he sums up the factors which make 
for the production of the "agents of civiUzation," as ^ 

(1) Centres of population containing special intel- 
lectual stimuh and facilities. 

(2) Ample tnaterial means insuring freedom from 
care, economic security, leism-e and the wherewithal 
to supply the apparatus of research. 

(3) A social position such as is capable of producing 
a sense of seK-respect, dignity and reserve power which 
alone can inspire confidence in one's worth and in one's 
right to enter the Hsts for the great prizes of life. 

(4) Careful and prolonged intellectual training dur- 
ing youth, whereby all the fields of achievement become 
familiar and a choice of them is possible in harmony 
with intellectual proclivities and tastes. 

How many of these factors are operative in the lives 
of the recent immigrants in America and in the lives of 
their immediate descendants, and to what degree are 
these forces at work among them? It would be wise 
to inquire into these pertinent questions rather mi- 
Educational Environment, pp. 211-221. Odin's work which forms 
the factual basis of his discussion is Genese des Grands Hommes, 
Gens de Lettres Frangais Modernes. 

^L. F. Ward, Applied Sociology, p. 130. See also Chas. H. 
Cooley, Genius, Fame and the Comparison of Races, Annals of the 
Amer. Acad. Pol. and Social Science, Vol. IX, May 1897, pp. 317- 
358. 

'Applied Sociology, p. 224. 

* Applied Sociology, Chapt. X, The Logic of Opportunity, p. 224. 
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nutely before consigning any or all of the recent 
settlers to the scrap-heap of cultural sterility. 



But had these fragmentary outlooks upon the 
immigration problem been confined to the sphere of 
harmless academic discussion, it would simply have 
betokened a cramped intellectual horizon to be ex- 
panded by the sheer force of the logic of the new 
situation. But, consciously or unconsciously, these 
views (the economic and the racial-cultural) were re- 
flected and are even now reflected in legislation af- 
fecting immigrants before and after their entry into 
the United States.^ The emphasis upon the economic 
fitness of the incoming alien is embodied in clauses 
prescribing a head tax, forbidding the importation 
of contract laborers, excluding persons with physical 
defects which may affect their ability to earn a hving, 
regulating the receipt of bonds or guaranties that the 
immigrant shall not become a public charge. Provi- 
sion is also made, for his protection after landing, 
from fraud and loss, and for "a beneficial distribution 
of aliens admitted into the United States among the 
several states and territories desiring immigration,"^ 
though the latter provision is given much scantier at- 
tention in actual administration than its far-reaching 

1 See Reports of the Immigration Commission, Vol. 39, Immigra- 
tion Legislation. Appendix A, Synopsis of Immigration and Con- 
tract Labor Laws, 1875-1907. See also Act of Feb. 5, 1917, Bulle- 
tin on Immigration Laws, Rules of May 1, 1917, U. S. Dept of 
Labor, Bureau of Immigration. 

2 Act of February 5th, 1917, Sections 29 and 30. 
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importance would warrant. These, together with a 
mass of prescriptions for the administration of the acts, 
constitute the major portion of every immigration law, 
down to the act of 1917. 

To a lesser degree the racial-cultm-al view has 
influenced the law-makers. This attitude, as yet 
mainly negative, is registered in the clauses for the 
exclusion of idiots, imbeciles, feeble-minded and in- 
sane persons, paupers, persons afflicted with tuber- 
culosis or with a loathsome or dangerous contagious 
disease, the exclusion of aliens who are natives of 
specified islands and territory of the continent of Asia 
(particularly the Chinese).^ An attempt to reach out 
for some cultural standards is evident in the literacy 
test.^ Plans for the preferential treatment of racial 
groups have not as yet been sufficiently elaborated. 
But even if they were, it is open to some doubt if 
they would commend themselves to pubUc policy.^ 

1 For map showing excluded Asiatic Zone prescribed in Sec. 3 of 
the Immigration Act of 1917, see Bulletin on Immigration Laws, 
Rules of May 1, 1917, U. S. Depi. of Labor, Bureau of Immigration 
(Map facing page 32.) 

2 Act of Feb. 5, 1917, Sec. 3. 

" A significant attempt in this direction is the proposed percentage 
plan of regulation of immigration, tentatively drafted by Dr. 
Sidney L. Gulick for the National Committee for Constructive 
Immigration Legislation. The proposal is that "the number of 
alien persons belonging to a people or mother-tongue group who 
may be admitted to the U. S., including Alaska, Hawaii and Porto 
Rico, during any one fiscal year, shall be determined, according to 
the following general rule, by the Immigration Commission. The 
admissible number shall not be less than five nor more than fifteen 
per cent (or possibly not less than three nor more than ten per cent) 
of a basic figure, to be composed of: (A) The number of American 
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XI 

Immigration legislation, then, has thus far con- 
cerned itself mainly with selection, the first of the three 
constitutent parts of a well-rounded immigration 
policy. However, the process of selection has been 
essentially negative, that is, it was the exclusion of 
certain undesirable population elements that was 
aimed at rather than the deliberate choice of the most 

born children of that people or mother-tongue group as recorded in 
the,U. S. Census of 1920, plus, (B) the number of naturalized aliens 
of that people or mother-tongue group as recorded in the last 
available census, and also, plus, (C) The number of aliens of that 
people or mother-tongue group naturalized since that census, as 
reported by the Chief of the Bureau of Natiu-alization. If the basic 
figure for any people or mother-tongue group shall be found to be 
less than twenty thousand, the number admissible each year of 
that people or mother-tongue group shall be one thousand." The 
term "people or mother-tongue group" is to be defined and inter- 
preted by the Irmnigration Commission to be created by the Act. 
The Immigration Commission would have power for the purpose of 
enforcing this statute, to classify as a single people, aU the citizens 
of a given nation or all persons living within a given geographical 
area. Where such a classification is applied to a group which con- 
tains among its numbers persons speaking different mother-tongues 
it is proposed that the Commission deduct from the total permis- 
sible immigration of those classified by a given mother-tongue 
classification, the number speaking that mother-tongue which has 
been made eUgible for admission by virtue of citizenship in a nation 
or residence in a specified geographical area; and the number of 
arriving immigrants of a given mother-tongue, citizens of such 
nation or native to such a geographical area, are not to be taken 
into account in determining whether the admissible immigration 
from that mother-tongue group has been admitted in the given 
year. See also Sidney L. Gulick, American Democracy and Asiatic 
Citizenship, Chapt. 8. 
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desirable persons. Once those in the incoming flood are 
separated out who are palpably defective, either physi- 
cally or mentally or morally, the rest are permitted to 
enter indiscriminately. As for distribution, the second 
part in a comprehensive public poUcy deahng with 
immigrants, only very recently have provisions been 
included in the law foreshadowing an increased interest 
in this aspect of the question.^ Apart from some 
meager, though promising beginnings, made by the 

1 See Section 30 of Act of February 5, 1917. "That there 
shall be maintained a division of information in the Bureau of 
Immigration; and the Secretary of Labor shall provide such clerical 
and other assistance as may be necessary. It shall be the duty of 
said division to promote a beneficial distribution of aliens admitted 
into the United States, among the several States and Territories 
desiring immigration. Correspondence shall be had with the proper 
officials of the States and Territories, and said division shall gather 
from all available sources useful information regarding the re- 
sources, products, and physical characteristics of each State and 
Territory, and shall publish such information in different languages 
and distribute the publications among all admitted aliens at the 
immigrant stations of the United States and to such other persons 
as may desire the same. Where any State or Territory appoints 
and maintains an agent or agents to represent it at any of the 
immigrant stations of the United States, such agents shall, under 
regulations prescribed by the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion, subject to the approval of the Secretary of Labor, have access 
to aliens that have been admitted to the United States for the pur- 
pose of presenting either orally or in writing the special inducements 
offered by such State or Territory to ahens to settle therein. While 
on duty at any immigrant station such agents shall be subject to all 
the regulations prescribed by the Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, who, with the approval of the Secretary of Labor, may, 
for violation of any such regulations deny to the agent guilty of 
such violation any of the privileges herein granted." 
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Federal Government in this direction, the whole prob- 
lem of distribution is yet to be scientifically studied 
and feasible plans formulated.^ But the third and final 
Unk in the chain, the incorporation of the immigrant 
groups into America, is yet to be forged. To with- 
stand the incessant wear and tear of a strenuous 
democratic life, this Hnk must be wrought out of 
sterner stuff than can ever be furnished by perfunctory 
naturalization, and colorless teaching of Enghsh and 
Civics — ^the traditional methods of "assimilating" the 
foreigner. No matter how careful has been the selec- 
tion or how skillful the distribution, unless the immi- 
grants are fitted into the new environment with the 
maximum benefit to their adopted country and to 
themselves, they have not become truly incorpo- 
rated. 

In a comprehensive immigration law, then, framed 
with the synthetic view of the problem in mind, all three 
policies, selection, distribution and incorporation, would 
find a legitimate and logical place. Moreover, selection 
and distribution would be conceived simply as pre- 
requisites to genuine incorporation. Then, could 

1 At the suggestion of the writer, the proposed Iminigration 
Act prepared by the National Committee for Constructive Immi- 
gration Legislation provides in Section 4d, "that the Immigration 
Commission, immediately upon its organization shall institute a 
comprehensive inquiry into policies and methods of the distribu- 
tion of immigration; that the Immigration Commission shall pub- 
lish the results of the investigation in full, not later than two years 
from the beginnuig of the inquiry; that the Immigration Commis- 
sion be empowered to carry on all further educational work neces- 
sary to bring the approved results of the investigation effectively 
before the pubhc." 
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America but clear her thoughts upon what this genuine 
incorporation really involves and what it demands of 
the foreigner and of the native-born both, much of her 
anxious care about the future would be resolved into a 
new hope for a better day. 



CHAPTER III 

IMMIGRANT COMMUNITY LIFE AND ORGANIZATION 

I 

Lack of clear, comprehensive and far-sighted think- 
ing has been the chief obstacle in the way of America's 
mastering the immigration problem. The truth is that 
it has mastered America. A one-sided interpretation 
of the question now exclusively economic, now exclus- 
ively racial-cultural, has produced a national policy at 
once illogical and ineffective. 

But rooted in this ill-balanced view is another error 
which has cost the nation dear and which in a synthetic 
outlook would find no fitting place — an error that 
for three decades has vitiated most efforts at incorpora- 
tion of the immigrant into the hfe of America. More 
pathetic figures cannot be found than the host of 
pioneer Americanization workers during this period 
(whether they be brave teachers of English and civics 
in an uninviting evening school or seK-forgetting set- 
tlement workers in foreign neighborhoods, bringing 
the knowledge of America's tongue, of America's past 
glory, of America's hopes, to the newcomers) watching 
with a bitter heart how their words fell upon deaf ears; 
how classrooms grew empty and social halls deserted; 
how the foreigner in an inexphcable way preferred to 
huddle close to his own and be content to hye in his 
ancient shell of tradition; how, slowly these alien 

60 
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■ colonies in the heart of the great cities emerged like 
" lonely coral islands in a vast and surging sea." "Are 
American ideals," mused the disappointed missionary, 
"so foreign to the soul of these wretched folk, that 
their only response is a blank gaze and a hopeless 
shrug? Or do they perhaps prize their own ideals so 
highly that they have nothing but disdain left for those 
of their adopted country? " The Great War gave the 
unmistakable answer to this as to so many other 
riddles about the immigrant. The same fiery enthu- 
siasm for freedom that animated the builders of this 
nation also stirred the hearts of the immigrant peoples. 
Why, then, did they appear to scorn the teachings of 
Americanism? The reply, born of a great spiritual 
crisis, was: America taught her foreign-born in terms 
they could not understand; in terms that were removed 
from the struggles of their daily life and still more 
distant from their hopes for the future.^ Instead of 

1 The findings of the Cleveland Education Survey (1916) ia 
the matter of the teachiag of the adult immigrant would hold, 
in the main, of evening school work in most of the American cities 
where immigrants are offered opportimities to leam Enghsh and 
civics, namely: "The trouble is that the teaching methods have not 
been intelligently adapted to the needs and abilities of the pupils." 
The School and The Immigrant, by Herbert H. Miller, Cleveland 
Education Survey, p. 91. As illustrative of the work done, the 
investigator cites his observations made in five successive class- 
rooms in one school visited in March, 1916. In the first of these ■ 
classes husky laboring men were engaged in copying: "I am a 
yellow bird. I can sing. I can fly. I can sing to you." In the 
second class the teacher ended up a poorly conducted lesson by 
having his adult pupils read a selection about making pickles from 
cucumbers. In the third class, the instructor spent most of the 
hour trying to teach inflections, voices, moods, tenses, numbers and 
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conceiving the immigrant as he really was, an individ- 
ual with innumerable ties binding him to a social group 
and a traditional background, she thought of him much 
like the central figure plucked out of the heart of an 
elaborate painting and pasted in solitary grandeur 
upon a blank white wall. Americanization, then, was 
pronounced a failure. It was necessary to cast about 
for other methods and perhaps for other ideals of 
incorporation. 1 But before finally discarding the means 
hitherto employed and proceeding to devise others, it 
is well to discover, if possible, what this costly error in 
Americanization has really been. 

II 

The outstanding features of immigration to the 
United States during the thirty years before the 
European War were the steady rise, on the whole, in the 
volume of the incoming flood and the massing of the 

persons and wound up with a reading lesson about a robin. In the 
fourth room, the lesson was about "Little drops of water, Little 
grains of sand." In the fifth class, the 14 men present were engaged 
in reading a selection beguming: 

"Oh baby, dear baby. 

Whatever you do, 

You are the king of the home 

And we all bend to you." 
' Discussing the failure of the evening school system to attract 
the foreign bom and to "Americanize" him in a genuine way, the 
District Superintendent in charge of the evening schools of New 
York City wrote: "The evening schools had failed, present methods 
had to be scrapped and a new form of attack made." Nineteenth 
Annval Report of the Superintendent of Schools, 1916-1917. Evening 
Schools, p. 23. 
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foreign-born in the large commercial and industrial 
centers. While the proportionate number of foreign- 
born whites in the United States increased only sUghtly 
in this period, the absolute nmnber increased from a 
little over six and a half millions to thirteen and a 
half milhons.^ But what was far more significant was 
the striking growth of many of the foreign colonies as 
such, doubling and trebling their numbers between 
1890 and 1910.^ This was especially marked among 
the peoples from Eastern and Southern Europe. The 
indispensable basis in human material was thus being 
laid for the growth of immigrant community life. For 
what is more essential to the heightening of group 
consciousness than a massing together in a more or less 
limited area of like-minded individuals? Under such 
conditions it is easier for the group to Uve its traditional 
life and to reproduce for its young the social atmos- 
phere of the old-world home. The influence of the 
nationalistic leader and his nucleus of devotees is en- 
larged and strengthened. There is even the tendency 
for the group to grow economically more and more 
self-sufficient, of course, within clearly definable lim- 
its. From time to time, also, crises in the hfe of the 
parent country heighten the seK-consciousness of the 
immigrant group^. It is this impressive fact of the 
gradual growth and organization of immigrant cow- 
munities that was consistently ignored by the Ameri- 
canization worker or the existence of which was per- 

1 See 13th Census, 1910, Vol. I, Popul., p. 831, Table 32. 

2 lUd., p. 854, Table 37. 

' For a description of the effect of the European War crisis upon 
immigrant groups, see Chapter I. 
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haps not even suspected by him. The faster the web 
of community Hfe grew, the more the immigrant group 
came to regard him as entirely dispensable, and the 
more difficult was it for hioi to reach the immigrant as 
an individual. It was serious enough to have com- 
mitted the pedagogic mistake of not approaching 
the alien through the medixmi of his social heritage. 
But it was ahnost fatal to have purposely discounted 
the growing power of his immediate community upon 
him and to have failed to utilize its almost limitless 
possibiUties for the process of incorporation. 

Ill 

So unaccustomed are even serious students of the 
immigration problem to thinking about it in this 
fashion, that answers to the most elementary questions 
in this field have hardly been framed as yet. What is 
the nature of this community life? What is its scope? 
How widely spread and how far developed is it among 
the various immigrant groups? Does it exhibit signs of 
permanence or is it merely a fleeting phenomenon? 
Is its growth to be deliberately discouraged? Is it to 
be consciously fostered? Or is it to be permitted to 
disintegrate of its own lack of vitahty, melting away 
into the larger life of the general community? What 
is its bearing upon the policy of incorporation which 
must needs be re-formulated? A host of other similar 
questions suggest themselves only to be met with 
either a partial answer or no answer at all. Here, 
indeed is a worthy task for a new Immigration Com- 
mission which, unlike that of 1907, would make the 
central subject of its inquiry immigrant community 
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life, in all its variegated phases, rather than the de- 
tached, atomized, and, therefore, unreal immigrant 
laborer. As matters stand now, the, best that can be 
done is to frame with as much caution as existing de- 
scriptive materials permit, a generalized picture of 
immigrant conmiunity life in America, to be corrected 
and refined with the elaboration of more detailed and 
intimate studies.^ 

' No exhaustive studies of the community hfe of the various im- 
migrant groups are as yet available. The study of "Methods of 
Americanization" which is being conducted by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York, is perhaps the most comprehensive effort 
thus far launched in this field of research. The results of the 
study have not yet been published. The most elaborate single 
analysis is contained in the Jewish Communal Register of New 
York City, 1917-1918, a survey of the activities of the Jewish Com- 
munity of Greater New York. Among other sources drawn upon 
for the facts in the summary statement presented above, are the 
following: 

J. W. Jenks and W. J. Lauck, The Immigration Problem, Chapt. 
V, Manufacturing and Mining Communities, pp. 72-79; Chapt. VII, 
Immigrant Institutions. 

Reports of the Immigration Commission, 1911. Vol. I, pp. 494r- 
497, on types of immigrant communities. 

Report of the Commission on Immigration to Massachusetts, 
Chapt. IX, Sec. 2, Organizations among Immigrants for Self-help. 

Emily G. Balch, Our Slavic Fellow-Citizens, Chapt. XVII, The 
Organized Life of Slavs in America. 

H. P. Fairchild, Greek Immigration to the United States. 

Robert F. Foerster, The Italian Emigration of Our Times, Chapt. 
XX, United States; IV, The Italian experience; Chapt. XXI, 
The Emigrants — A Study of Motive and Trait. 

Grace Abbott, Th£ Immigrant and the Community. 

Archibald McClure, Leadership of the New America, Racial 
and Religious. 

H. B. Grose, Aliens or Americans. 
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IV 

That these immigrant communities have certain 
outstanding common features in spite of a bewildering 
variety of differences, is soon borne in upon the mind 
of the scientific observer. These similarities are more 
easily discerned in the superficial, physical aspects.^ 
There is, first, the well-known tendency to congest in 
a definite, rather limited area, in the heart of large 
industrial and commercial centres. Sometimes there 
is further grouping in the same or adjacent blocks, of 
people from identical native villages and towns. How 

Wm. P. Shriver, Immigrant Forces, Chapt. Ill, The New Com- 
munities. 

Thomas Burgess, Greeks in America. 

Lord, Trenor and Barrows, The Italian in America. 

Enrico C. Sartorio, Social and Religious Life of Italians in 
America. 

A. Mangano, Sons of Italy. 

The American Leader — Official organ of the American Association 
of Foreign Language Newspapers. 

Also an impublished survey of the community life of the Ar- 
menians and the Greeks in New York City, prepared under the 
auspices of the Cosmopolitan City Club of the New York Society 
for Ethical Culture. 

' The generaUzed picture here given applies primarily to im- 
migrant communities in large or smaller commercial and industrial 
centres. There are, of course, two other types of communities, 
the camp colony of foreigners engaged on public work, on trans- 
portation lines or ia some private large-scale industry; and the 
rural comcmunities of farmers and their famiUes. The first type, 
being more or less transient and consisting mainly of men, cannot 
justly be called a community. The second type has more of the 
characteristics of a real commimity, such as a social life centering 
very often around the church. 
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in these colonies the old-world atmosphere is often 
reproduced with striking completeness is well described 
by a Em-opean observer fresh from his wanderings 
through the congested sections of New York: ' 

I strolled over Third Avenue into Mulberry Street. 
I was in Sicily at one end of the street and in Piedmont 
at the other end. The very same odor of fried fish I 
had tried to escape in Naples assailed my nostrils. 
The very same impudent cries of the Genoese fish- 
seller greeted my ears. From one end of the street 
to the other not a word of English except the vilest 
curses. The signs over the doors in Italian. The 
clothes of the people, the litter on the streets, the colored 
shawls tied under the chins of the swarthy wrinkled 
faces of the prematurely aged women! It was all Italian. 
It was Italy, with separate provinces and dialects; and 
to my complete edification I witnessed knife play be- 
tween a Sicilian fish-peddler and a Calabrese loafer. 
On the comer of the street stood a policeman. I was 
tempted to ask him "Please where is America?" But 
he stared me out of my wits. 

I walked out of Mulberry Street and fell into the 
Greek quarter. It looked more like some side street 
of Stamboul. Caf^s every ten feet. Long-mustached, 
sleek fellows were playing cards and drinking coffee 
from small cups. 

I soon came into the Jewish quarter. Here and there 
a sign in another language than Hebrew. I wandered 
into the Syrian quarter on Washington Street. Beauti- 

1 Konrad Bercovici, in the New York Times Magazine, Dec. 21, 
1919. " In Quest of America in Foreign New York. Adventures of 
a Visitor from Rumania." For more detailed descriptions see his 
book. Dust of New York. 
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ful laces and heavy brocades in the store windows. 
Goldsmiths working on the door sills with their legs 
crossed under them, and the little anvil between the 
knees. Sellers of sweets passing up and down the 
street. Vendors of lemonade in red fezes, and the whole 
atmosphere impregnated with the odor of the decom- 
posing sugar from dates and figs. It was Smyrna or 
Jaffa or the Port of Athens. A young, barefooted boy 
sold a newspaper printed in the Arabic language which 
was eagerly bought by every one. 



For days and days I searched for Americans but 
the only thing American I saw was the dollar. And 
even his Majesty's name was not everywhere the same. 
The French called it "piece," the Italian "peze," the 
Russians "ruble," the Germans "thaler," the Ruman- 
ians "leu." 

With noticeable additions to the population, mainly 
through immigration, the original settlement sends 
out colonists into other sections of the city, where the 
same processes of community life are apt to repeat 
themselves.^ Through frequent visits to old haunts 
and to relatives and friends who have as yet been 

1 As illustrations of this may be cited the spread of the Jewish 
population ia New York City where today there are at least eight 
well defined centers of Jewish communal life; the growth of the 
Greek Community in New York City with three fairly distinct 
areas of settlement; the development of the Armenian colony, of the 
Italian colony, and several others. For approximate distribution 
of nationalities in New York City (1910) see maps in Statistical 
Sources for Demographic Studies in New York City. Edited by 
Walter Laidlaw, Ph. D. 
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unable to "escape," contacts with the community are 
kept alive long after the exodus. A rise in economic 
status, encouraging greater mobility, further tends to 
split the original nucleus. The more well-to-do in- 
dividuals and families come to reside in less congested 
sections where they find themselves a dwindhng 
minority among other minorities. Here are no more to 
be found the characteristic land-marks of each immi- 
grant colony — ^its coffee-houses and restaiu-ants, its 
churches and synagogues, its meeting halls and book- 
stores, its steamship-ticket offices and savings banks, 
its foreign flags and foreign signs and perhaps its 
foreign odors, too. Here even the practised eye of the 
anthropologist would find it more difficult to pick out 
racial types, than in the congested quarter where the 
massing of people brought out physical features in 
sharp reUef . The versatile linguist, too, would miss the 
medley of aUen tongues and dialects, while the lover 
of the queer in costmnes would search in vain for the 
pictiu-esque rags of the poor foreigner. It is as if some 
powerful, invisible, irresistible steam-roller had passed 
over the whole population and ruthlessly ironed out 
all differences. 



But to look for evidences of immigrant community 
life solely in these outward, more or less static features, 
is but to touch its bare shell; for no sooner does the 
observer penetrate the surface than he is caught in a 
net work of social organizations ranging in type from 
the simplest, undifferentiated local club to the most 
complex, nationwide association performing an as- 
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tonishingly varied number of functions. The onmipres- 
ent "mutual aid and benefit society" is, to many an 
immigrant, insurance company, social club, political 
center, labor union, all in one. Out of this matrix, and 
quite as often out of his church or synagogue, arises, 
under the pressvue of growing communal needs, the 
vast assortment of speciaUzed agencies so characteris- 
tic of the more highly conscious immigrant communi- 
ties. This process of differentiation may result in the 
multipUcation of similar institutions, as when a revolt- 
ing group of congregants decides to organize an "inde- 
pendent" church or synagogue; or when an enterpris- 
ing assistant to a newspaper editor boldly launches 
a new pubUcation, even though the community could 
well afford to do without it; or when a high official of a 
"sick and death benefit society" defiantly gathers his 
own sympathizers into a separate "society" to revenge 
himself for the outrage to his dignity by the ingrates 
in the lodge he built up by the sweat of his brow. 
Again, the differentiation may occur in one of the large 
central, supra-communal organizations, when after a 
careful canvass of the sentiment of its legion of mem- 
bers, and a still more careful inspection of its treasury, 
it imdertakes a new type of work, in addition to its 
multifarious activities. Conspicuous among this type 
of immigrant commimal organization are the "Na- 
tional Alliances" or "Unions " ' of the suppressed 

^For example the Polish National Alliance, the Bohemian 
National Alliance, the Pan-Hellenic Union among the Greeks, 
the Ukranian National Association, the Slovak League, the Sons of 
Italy, the Lithuanian National AlUance, the Armenian Colonial 
Association. Somewhat similar to these organizations are the 
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nationalities of Europe. Motivated very largely by a 
keen interest in the political situation of the home- 
land, they keep alive the nationalistic spirit among 
their followers by publication of propaganda litera- 
ture, by conducting periodically national gatherings, 
by the educational work of staffs of travelling lec- 
tiu-ers, and by soUciting funds for patriotic work 
in the old country. Not the least of their activities, 
however, refer to Hfe among their clientele in this 
country. They support social and recreational centers, 
nationahstic and parochial schools, publish newspapers 
and books, coordinate the work of their constituent 
sick benefit societies, conduct immigrant homes, natu- 
rahzation clubs and societies, employment bm-eaus and 
orphanages, and dispense relief and medical aid to the 
sick poor. Some of the activities, meeting a genuine 
demand on the part of the immigrants, flourish and are 
steadily enlarged; others wane and are finally dis- 
carded. Thus, in the ceaseless ebb and flow of immi- 
grant communal life, institutions come and go. 

With growth of population, needs become more 
pressing and more clearly defined, until there is devel- 
oped in the highly conscious immigrant community a 
series of specialized agencies dealing directly with every 
phase of its life except perhaps the poUtical.^ Prob- 

"Six Companies," a federation of benevolent societies among the 
Chinese, and the Japanese Associations among the Japanese. 

1 For an elaborate differentiation into communal agencies, 
see Jewish Communal Register for New York City, 1917-1918, 
p. 99 and p. 101, describing the manifold activities of the Jewish 
Community of New York City with a population of about a million 
and a half. The following, adapted from more detailed tables, 
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lems of employment and unemployment are met by 
employment exchanges and vocational bureaus. Trade 
and technical education are provided for in elabo- 
rately equipped and highly efl&cient vocational schools; 
free loan societies place their facihties generously at 
the disposal of hard pressed individuals who are thus 
saved from the necessity of appealing to charitable 
organizations. Labor unions, employers' associations, 
committees of arbitration, mediation and conciUa- 

shows the types of agencies, the number and the approximate 
amount of money spent by them. 

Jewish Communal Organizations in New York City 
1917-1918 



Type of 
communal organization 


Number of 
organizations 


Approximate amount 
spent during the year 
1917-1918 


Philanthropic 


164 


«4,300,000 


Religious and 
Cultural 


1,031 


$9,795,000 


Economic 

(including Mutual 
Aid Societies, 
Lodges, etc.) 


2,153 


$3,462,000 


Co-ordinating and 
Research 


3 


$100,000 


Total 


3,351 


$17,657,000 



In addition, there are hsted 277 miscellaneous agencies, making 
a total of 3,628 communal organizations. 
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tion, concern themselves with knotty questions aris- 
ing out of the contending claims of employer and 
employee. Credit unions or "people's banks" make 
credit available to the man of small means at moderate 
terms and on the same business basis as characterizes 
the relation between the commercial bank and its 
chents. Numberless mutual aid societies and fraternal 
organizations minister to the economic and social 
needs of hundreds of thousands of working people. 
Agricultural aid societies, distribution agencies, far- 
mers' associations, aid in the settlement of individuals 
and families on the land. For the poor there are relief 
societies and sisterhoods; for the sick, hospitals, 
sanitaria and convalescent homes; for dependent 
children, cottage homes and boarding out bureaus; 
for the deaf, dumb and blind, institutions and methods 
of the most approved form; for the aged and infirm, 
pleasant homes in which to pass the remaining years of 
their lonely life in peace and comfort. Wayward boys 
and girls are under the kindly supervision of organized 
groups of "big brothers" and "big sisters"; trained 
probation and parole officers keep a watchful eye on 
adult delinquents and released prisoners, while special 
committees on vice and crime are ceaselessly probing 
into causes and formulating remedies. To counteract 
the demoralizing effects of commercialized recreation 
among the youth, yoimg men's and yoimg women's 
associations, settlements, social and community cen- 
ters, educational societies, all vie with one another to 
offer wholesome amusement in stimulating surround- 
ings. For the vast throngs, however, beyond the 
influence of this limited number of agencies, the foreign 
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language theater is the dispenser of pleasure; and while 
the press, as such, would hardly be considered a means 
of recreation, the foreign language newspapers do 
perform this fimction for the great mass of their read- 
ers. Rehgious education, too, has its increasingly- 
important place in the scheme of communal activities. 
Parochial schools, Sunday schools, institutions provid- 
ing supplementary week-day instruction to children 
of school age, religious teachers' training schools and 
institutes, theological seminaries, a variety of organi- 
zations of religious functionaries, aU foster the interest 
of the new generation in the traditions of the fore- 
fathers. Finally, encompassing this vast network 
of organizations and critically appraising their work, 
are federations of philanthropy, coordinating, stand- 
ardizing and research bureaus, and institutions for the 
training of social workers. 

In such a seething community life leadership of 
every variety of excellence flourishes and decays. The 
narrow, self-centered, unscrupulous manipulator of 
men and things is found working side by side with the 
imaginative idealist losing his self in the "great cause." 
The practical opportunist and the uncompromising 
dogmatist both have numberless occasions to work 
their will upon constituencies of varying sizes and vary- 
ing tempers. Deeds of rare unselfishness on the part 
of one compatriot for another are paralleled by inex- 
cusable practices of exploitation, whether these be the 
trickery and heartlessness of the employment agent, 
the padrone, the steamship ticket agent, or the baser 
crimes of white-slavers preying upon the ignorance and 
creduhty of the immigrant girl. 
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In a word, the group life acts, on the one hand, 
as a selective force, drawing upon its gifted members 
for help in conserving its identity and further growth; 
on the other hand, it offers fertile soil for the parasitic 
members of the community to hve off the body of their 
unadjusted fellow-nationals. Not a few of these 
leaders in immigrant communal activities eventually 
widen their sphere of influence and put their experi- 
ences to more or less wise use in the larger doings of 
the general conununity. 

Thus, were there sufficiently complete data available 
it would not be difficult to arrange, in an ascending 
scale, present immigrant communities, beginning with 
the unorganized, vaguely conscious body of ilUterate 
aliens, eking out a miserable existence economically 
and spiritually, and ending with the intensely self- 
conscious community, having a multitude of communal 
organs of expression and attempting to formulate 
the rationale of its life in a complex environment. 

VI 

Viewed in this way, the whole structure of immigrant 
community life creates the illusion of permanence. 
What else can there be in the minds and hearts of these 
myriads of indefatigable workers, building and build- 
ing, like bees in their busy hives, but the longing to 
perpetuate their group-life for coming generations? 
So perfect is this illusion that it has apparently misled 
a brilliant observer of immigrant hfe so far as to make 
him construct upon this precarious base, an ingenious 
theory of a' federation of nationahties in America. ^ 

-Horace M. Kallen, "Democracy Versus the Melting Pot. A 
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"Imimgrants," he writes, "appear to pass through 
four phases in the course of being Americanized. In 
the first phase they exhibit economic eagerness, the 
greed of the unfed. Since external differences are a 
handicap in the economic struggle, they assimilate, 
seeking thus to facilitate the attainment of economic 
independence. Once the proletarian level of such 
independence is reached, the process of assimilation 
slows down and tends to come to a stop. The immi- 
grant group is stUl a national group, modified, some- 
times improved, by environmental influences, but 
otherwise a solitary spiritual unit which is seeking to 
find its way out on its own social level. This search 
brings to light permanent group distinctions, and the 
immigrant, like the Anglo-Saxon American, is thrown 
back upon himself and his ancestry. Then a process 
of dissimilation begins. The arts, life and ideals of the 
nationahty became central and paramount; ethnic 
and national differences change in status from disad- 
vantages to distinctions. All the while the immigrant 
has been using the English language and behaving like 
an American in matters economic and political, and 
continues to do so. The institutions of the Republic 
have become the liberating cause and the background 
for the rise of the cultural consciousness and social 
autonomy of the immigrant Irishman, German, Scandi- 
navian, Jew, Pole or Bohemian. On the whole, Amer- 
icanization has not repressed nationahty. Americani- 
zation has liberated nationahty." In effect, then, he 
continues, "we are in the process of becoming a true 

Study of American Nationality," The Nation, Part I, in issue of 
February 18, 1915. Part II, in issue of February 25, 1915. 
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Federal state, such a State as men hope for as the out- 
come of the European War, a great republic consisting 
of a Federation or Commonwealth of nationalities." 
And since that is the fact, why not face it bravely? 
Why not understand that a new and perhaps worthier 
ideal of American life is here foreshadowed? In the 
future America "the common language of the common- 
wealth, the language of its great political tradition, 
is EngUsh, but each nationality expresses its emotional 
and voluntary life in its own language, in its own inevit- 
able aesthetic and intellectual forms. The common 
life of the commonwealth is politico-economic and 
serves as the foundation and background for the reali- 
zation of the distinctive individuality of each nation 
that composes it. Thus 'American civilization' may 
come to mean the perfection of the cooperative har- 
monies of 'European civilization,' the waste, the 
squalor and the distress of Europe being eliminated — 
a multiplicity in a unity, an orchestration of mankind." 

VII 

AUuring as such an ideal may be, it turns out to be a 
will-o-the-wisp, when examined in the light of a deeper 
understanding of immigrant community life of today. 
At the very base of the structure are forces at work 
silently sapping its stabiUty. Some of these disruptive 
influences are more relentless than others. But all 
together they form an almost irresistible combination. 
One need begin only with the proverbial lack of har- 
mony among Greeks, Poles, Armenians, Jews and the 
other immigrant groups. Nothing is so repeatedly im- 
pressed upon the inquirer by the immigrant leader as 
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the fact that there is no united leadership in the 
group, that petty factional quarrels retard urgent 
work and that if only unity could somehow be created, 
many of the woes of the immigrant would disappear. 
This internecine strife has its roots in differences of 
political outlook, of religious behef , of economic status, 
all harking back to the social miheu in the old-world 
home from which the contending parties inherited 
their distinctive earmarks. Freedom of speech and of 
action in an exhilarating democratic atmosphere further 
accentuate particularistic tendencies, until many a 
promising leader throws up his hands in despair and 
withdraws from active participation in communal 
affairs. More often than not, financial success on the 
part of the enterprising immigrant means a severance 
of ties with his less fortunate brethren, who are left 
to struggle alone against great odds, while he floats 
on into the wider, freer world of general community 
life which quickly engulfs him. 

VIII 

More pervasive, however, in its disintegrating effects 
is the waning of the influence of formal religion upon 
the masses of immigrants. Thus, rupture may begin 
with the revolt of congregants against the authority 
of the priest appointed by the ecclesiastical powers 
"at home," deposing him, selecting a spiritual leader of 
their own choosing for their "independent" chiirch, 
and retaining the administration of chxirch funds in 
their own hands. The first step is thus taken towards 
the secularization of communal activities. The lack of 
an adequate munber of well-trained clergymen may set 
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adrift numberless groups who perhaps are only too 
eager to be freed from the oppressive formaUsm of the 
church as they knew it in the old world. Indifference 
easily ripens into open opposition, and once the word of 
defiance is uttered, the magic spell of religion is broken 
forever. Skepticism, free thought, atheism, anarchism, 
are then congenial systems of thought, strengthened 
and confirmed at many points by bitter experiences of 
industrial injustice. 

IX 

But the fatal disease gnawing at the vitals of the 
immigrant community is the "diluted" second gen- 
eration. Silently, under the roof of every unmigrant 
home there is going on a death-struggle between two 
worlds, two cultiu-es, two civilizations. One is fixed, 
mellowed and clarified by centuries of social hving in a 
congenial environment; the other is as yet inchoate, 
crude, halting. In the same family circle different 
tongues are spoken, different newspapers and books 
are read, different foods are eaten, different manners 
and customs observed. The younger members, having 
no memories of oppression in subjugated lands, re- 
spond but feebly to the stirring appeal for freedom 
from the tyrants. It is not from the second generation 
that the thousands of members of sick-benefit societies 
and national alliances are recruited. Thus, lack of 
aflfihation with any immigrant organization whatsoever 
is the rule rather than the exception among the children 
of the foreign-bom. It is no wonder, then, that they 
feel no desire to perpetuate the group, for to them the 
group does not exist. But what is most ominous for 
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the immigrant community is the striking increase in 
the proportion of inter-marriage in the second genera- 
tion.^ The wider the contacts with other national and 
rehgious circles, the greater the chances of fusion. 
The "melting pot" does indeed seem to melt and keeps 
on melting with increasing power as the generations 
recede from the source of traditional hfe. 

The fear of thus losing the children haunts the 
older generation. It is not merely the natural desire 
of parent to retain influence over child. Nor is it 
simply the dread that the wayward offspring wiU 
mar the good name of the immigrant group by abuse 
of his newly found freedom. It is a vague uneasiness 
that a delicate network of precious traditions is being 
ruthlessly torn asunder, that a whole world of ideals is 
crashing into ruins; and amidst this desolation the 
fathers and mothers picture themselves wandering 
about lonely in vain search of their lost children. 

X 

With an ingenuity that is well-nigh pathetic, the 
older generation sets about reclaiming those who 
have strayed away, and preventing the growing youth 
from falling a prey to the same alienating influences. 
The scope and effectiveness of this activity depend, of 
course, very largely upon the degree of self-conscious- 
ness of the groups, upon the presence of enterprising 
leaders and upon the general economic well-being of 
the immigrants. . Social centers providing numberless 
opportunities for joyous gatherings of young people are 

1 For a detailed discussion of the facts of intermarriage, see 
Chapters IV and V. 
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organized. Nationalist education, with its emphasis 
on the history, literature and other cultural heritage 
of the people finds expression in a growing number of 
supplementary schools. The youths of intellect and 
promise of leadership are sought out and trained for 
service to their group. Philosophies of reconciliation 
and adjustment to American life are formulated by the 
thinkers who look beyond the turmoil and confusion 
of the present. To many of these, however, specific 
reforms of abnormal conditions of immigrant life, im- 
portant though they may be, are like so much useless 
patchwork, incapable of staving off the inevitable 
breakdown of the community. To the morbid imag- 
ination of these fatalistic doctrinaires the feverish 
activity of immigrant community life appears like the 
hectic flush upon the cheek of the consumptive about to 
succumb to his disease. 

XI 

But are there no counter-forces neutralizing or 
at any rate retarding this subtle process of disin- 
tegration? There are, but these seem to be of only 
temporary character. The constant influx of new im- 
migrants, augmenting the parent-group, provides hu- 
man material out of which to fashion additional com- 
munal organizations. This periodic infusion of new 
blood vitahzes a social life that constantly tends to thin 
out and be merged with the larger life about it. Great 
spiritual crises, such as disaster to kinsmen in the 
old-world home, war, realization of age-long hopes of 
national autonomy, shock the immigrant groups into 
painful sensibility and rouse them to marvelous co- 
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operative efforts. But, when all these extraneous 
stimuli have spent their force, the group cannot faU 
back upon its inner vitality for sustenance. If there be 
within it the inexhaustible spring of self-consciousness 
its autonomous life will flow on freely, creating new 
forms of adjustment while yet conserving its own 
individuality. But, if for any reason, this spring 
should dry up, the commimal mechanism so ingen- 
iously contrived by the labors of a thousand minds 
wUl lie dead, like the lifeless works of a clock run down. 

XII 

There is perhaps no country in the world which 
faces this unique problem of the incorporation of 
foreign groups in just the shape in which America is 
confronted with it. Under her very eyes are emerging 
new cultural forms only to be undermined and swept 
aside in the irresistible current of an all-leveling life. 
The current is swift and uncontrolled. Is it also uncon- 
trollable? Can a nation set out to mold consciously 
and deliberately its budding civilization? 

One need mention only the example of Germany, 
which within the five or six decades before the European 
War had grown from a loose collection of feudal agri- 
cultural states to a highly industriaUzed, first-class 
power, under the brutal urge of a conscious, imperial- 
istic ideal. ^ But to cite this example is at the same 
time to make clear the radically different conditions 
under which conscious civilization-building must be 

'See Frederic C. Howe, Socialized Germany, and W. H. Daw- 
son, The Evolution of Modem Germany, for a clear analysis of 
how this was accomplished. 
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attempted in America. The fusion of races and cultm-es 
is here proceeding in a democratic setting. There is 
neither the call nor the need for compulsion. In fact, 
there is an almost pathetic readiness on the part of 
the children of the fusing peoples to rehnquish their 
individuaUty. It would even seem to some as if they 
should perhaps be protected from the folly of their utter 
self-abandon. Moreover, the drama is staged here on 
a scale unprecedented in the history of any nation. 
Little wonder, then, that prophecy halts before such 
an awe-inspiring spectacle! 

XIII 

Now it is perhaps this very vastness that induces 
many students to approach through quick, misleading, 
often flippant generalizations, this problem of incor- 
porating the various ethnic elements into America. 
To them it seems almost self-evident that the only 
feasible method of study is general observation of 
inunigrant life, more or less cautious and well-balanced; 
yet thus far they have failed to observe its most signif- 
icant feature, namely, the rise and growth of the immi- 
grant commimity. On the other hand, those who see 
the full import of this striking fact and attempt to 
approach the problem from this new angle, find them- 
selves blocked in their efforts by the fragmentary nature 
of the available data. Not until exhaustive and inti- 
mate inquiries into immigrant group life in this country 
have been made will the foundation have been laid for a 
sound poUcy of incorporation. 

Meanwhile it is necessary that forecasts of probable 
effects and actual attempts at social control of the 
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immigrant question proceed from the basis of measurable 
facts, if possible. It is high time to search for some more 
secure starting point, even though the result reached 
may turn out to have neither the precision nor the 
finality of a mathematical solution. 



PART II 

INTERMARRIAGE AMONG ETHNIC 
GROUPS IN THE UNITED STATES 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FACTS OF INTERMARRIAGE 



A study of the facts of intermarriage offers a reason- 
ably secure base from which to begin excursions 
into the elusive problem of assimilation. Several 
reasons would tend to confirm this view. Intermar- 
riage, as such, is perhaps the severest test of group 
cohesion. Individuals who freely pass in marriage 
from one ethnic circle into another are not under the 
spell of an intense cultural or racial consciousness. 
Consequently, the greater the mmaber of mixed 
marriages, the weaker, broadly speaking, the group 
solidarity. Moreover, such a test as this is quantita- 
tive. Statistics of intermarriage fvirnish concrete, 
measurable materials in a field where such data are as 
urgently needed as they are hard to secure. 

II 

Adopting this method of approach, however, several 
difficulties arise immediately. The first and most 
discouraging is, that practically no facts on inter- 
marriage in the United States are available. Little 
is known of the extent of the fusion, of the rate at 
which it is taking place or of the groups amalgamating 
quickly or slowly. Still less is known of the biologic 
effects in the actual cases of intermarriage, while the 

87 
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subtle interplay in mixed marriages of different types 
of mind and of culture has thus far almost completely 
eluded the observation of the scientific student. ' ' Much 
remains to be done in the study of this subject" writes 
Professor Boas/ "and, considering our lack of knowl- 
edge of the most elementary facts that determine the 
outcome of this process I feel it behooves us to be most 
cautious in our reasoning . . . the more so, since the 
answer to these questions concerns the welfare of 
millions of people." 

Ill 

A natural consequence of this lack of quantitative 
data is that statistical methods of treatment of the 
problem have hardly been developed. Whatever work 
has been done in the problem of assimilation is either 
historical or observational in its content and method. 
Instances of group interaction in the past are selected, 
the general results noted from an analysis of historical 
records, and conclusions drawn that have more or less 
universal validity.^ Or, the process of assimilation is 
carefully observed in the case of living social groups.^ 

> Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, Chapter X, Race 
Problems in the United States, p. 263. 

2 A striking illustration of this type of work is Der Rassenkampf, 
by Ludwig Gumplowicz; see also Sarah E. Simmons, "Social 
Assimilation," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 7, July-May, 
1901-1902; Part II, V. Assimilation in the Ancient World; VI. 
Assimilation during the Middle Ages. 

3 See Sarah E. Simons, op. cit., VII, Assimilation in the Western 
World (including Russia, Austria-Hungary, Germany, United 
States). An ingenious method of study is employed in The Polish 
Peasant in Europe and America, Monograph of an Immigrant 
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As in all research of this nature, definite Umits are set 
to it by the authenticity of the historical evidence, by 
the number of proper examples illustrating the process, 
and by the skiU and social insight the student exhibits 
in the interpretation of the facts. With the develop- 
ment of statistical science, quantitative methods will 
doubtless come to supply the deficiencies in a sub- 
stantial manner. It is even possible to conceive, 
without an undue stretch of the scientific imagination, 
that experimentation may be added as a further device 
for arriving at the social laws underlying the process 
of group interaction. The situation in the United 
States strongly suggests such a possibility. Here is to 
be found the requisite human material in an undreamed- 
of abundance and variety. Here group and class 
consciousness, is, relatively speaking, less intense and 
less exclusive than perhaps in any other country. Con- 
sequently, while the biologic factors involved may 
possibly for a long time elude social control, the social- 
psychic forces generated in the group contacts are 
certainly more amenable to conscious manipulation. 
At any rate, students are beginning to point out the 
imique opportimity America possesses in this regard. 

IV 

But even if the basic data of the extent and the 
direction of intermarriage among ethnic groups in 
the United States were already at hand, a scientific 

Group, by Wm. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki. Through an 
analysis of series of peasant letters and autobiographical materials, 
light is thrown upon the organization of the Polish peasant group- 
life and its modification in a new environment. 
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interpretation of the meaning of the facts would not be 
an easy matter. For, inevitably there would arise 
the mooted question of the desirability or undesira- 
bility of ethnic amalgamation. Depending upon what 
is conceived as the ideal of the future American society, 
the facts might be made to spell its doom or its sal- 
vation, its progress or its degeneration. Moreover, it 
is a legitimate doubt how far intermarriage, as such, 
is an index of assimilation in the United States. ' ' There 
are Europeans who hold" writes Bryce^ " — and in 
this physiologically minded age it is natural that men 
should hold — -that the evolution of a distinctively Amer- 
ican tj'pe of character and manner must still be distant, 
because the heterogeneous elements of the population 
. . . must take a long time to become mixed and 
assimilated. This is a plausible view, yet I doubt 
whether differences of blood have the importance which 
it assumes. What strikes the traveller, and what the 
Americans themselves deUght to point out to him, is 
the amazing solvent power which American institu- 
tions, habits and ideas exercise upon newcomers of all 
races. The children of Irishmen, Germans and Scandi- 
navians are far more like native Americans than 
prevalent views of heredity would have led us to expect 
... I venture, however, to beheve that the intel- 
lectual and moral atmosphere into which the settlers 
from Europe come, has more power to assimilate men 
than their race qualities had power to change it; and 
that the future of America will be less affected by this 
influx of new blood than any one who has not studied 
the American democracy of to-day can realize." Doubt 
' James Bryce, The American Commonwealth, Vol. II, p. 725. 
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is further strengthened when it is found that a low 
proportion of intermarriage may coexist with a high 
degree of mental and social assimilation.^ 

But while all of these difficulties are genuine, to be 
sure, and to a certain degree limit the value of inter- 
marriage statistics, none of the obstacles is insurmount- 
able. Although few facts relating to the fusion of 
ethnic groups in the United States have yet been gath- 
ered, the sources for such studies are easily accessible. 
With a sufficiently strong scientific interest, and a 
considerable degree of patience on the part of investi- 
gators, the groundwork will soon be laid for a thorough 
understanding of the vital questions involved.^ 



To make the task simpler in the initial stages, 
the problem might be divided into its two natural 
divisions: the fusion among themselves of the vari- 
eties of the white races, particularly the European 
types; and the mixture of the white race with other 
races in America, such as the negro, the Indian and the 
yellow races. Attention might then be confined to the 
first subdivision, leaving the researches into the sec- 
ond to be undertaken after substantial progress has 
been made in the first. That this would not be an 
unjustifiable procedure will easily be granted, in view 
of the fact that social and pofitical conditions in the 
United States have kept and are likely to keep down to 
a negligible figure, for an indefinite period to come, the 

1 As an illustration of this may be cited the Jewish group. See 
Table V, p. 121 and Table F, p. 264, for proportions of intermarriage. 
^ See Appendix A, Methodological Note, p. 241. 
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proportion of intermarriage between the white and the 
colored populations. ^ This limitation of the field of 
research further simplifies the question. "Whereas 

'See Mary R. Coolidge, Chinese Immigration, p. 441 "... 
the prejudice against the mixture of North European whites and 
Chinese is extreme and has resulted in an amendment adding the 
word 'Mongolians' to the law prohibiting intermarriage of white 
persons and negroes, in several states and territories." 

Sentiment against miscegenation in the South is strong and 
growing both among the whites and among negroes. Intermar- 
riage is legally prohibited in all the Southern States and in the 
following Northern and Western States: Arizona, California, 
Colorado, Delaware, Idaho, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, Nevada, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Utah. In Northern States where there is no 
prohibition there seems to be even less intermixture. See Ray 
Stannard Baker, Following the Color Line, Chapter VIII, The 
Mulatto: The Problem of Race Mixture. Also M. S. Evans, 
Black and White in the Southern States, Chapter IX, Blood Mix- 
ture, The Sin of the White Man. Also Gilbert T. Stephenson, 
Race Distinctions in American Law, Chapter VI, Intermarriage 
and Miscegenation. Also Albert E. Jenks, The Legal Status of 
Negro-White Amalgamation in the United States, American Journal 
of Sociology, Vol. 21, July-May, 1915-16, p. 666. Also Frederick 
L. Hoffman, Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro, 
Chapter IV, Race Amalgamation. 

Boas, commenting on the iatermixture of black and white 
populations in the United States remarks: "While the large body 
of the white population will always, at least for a very long time to 
come, be entirely remote from any possibility of intermixture with 
negroes, I think that we may predict with a fair degree of certainty 
a condition in which the contrast between colored people and 
whites will be less marked than it is at present." Mind of Primi- 
tive Man, pp. 275-276. He feels, moreover, that the policy of those 
states which attempt to prevent all racial intermixture is based 
upon a misunderstanding of the process involved. "The alleged 
reason for this type of legislation is the necessity of protecting the 
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there is considerable difference of opinion among 
biologists and sociologists as to the desirability of 
miscegenation among peoples of divergent races, such 
as the white and the black or the white and the yellow/ 
there is a closer approach to unanimity on the question 
of the fusion of varieties of the same race.^ Keeping 

■white race against the infusion of negro blood. As a matter of fact, 
this danger does not exist. With very few exceptions, the union 
between whites and negroes are those of white men and negro 
women. The increase of races, however, is such that the number of 
children bom does not depend upon the number of men, but upon 
the number of women. Given, therefore, a certain number of negro 
women, the increase of the colored population will depend upon 
their number; and if a considerable number of their children are 
those of white fathers, the race as a whole must necessarily lose its 
pure negro type. At the same time no such infusion of negro blood 
into the white race through the maternal line occurs, so that the 
process is actually one of hghtening the negro race without corre- 
sponding admixture in the white race." Op. cit, pp. 275-276. 

1 Waitz, Anthropologie der Naturvolker, Vol. 1, pp. 422-424, 
gives Gobineau's view for and Serres' view against race mixture. 
See F. H. Giddings, Principles of Sociology, pp. 324, 325, for sum- 
mary of views. See also G. E. Smith, The Influence of Racial 
Admixture in Eg5rpt, The Eugenics Review, Vol. 7, 1915-1916, 
pp. 163-183. Also U. G. Weatherly, Race and Marriage, American 
Journal of Sociology, Vol. XV, pp. 433-453, Jan., 1910. 

2 F. H. Giddings, op. cit., -pp. 324, 325: " The consensus of the best 
judgment on this subject, however, supports the conclusion of 
J. C. Nott, that two resembling races produce fertile offspring, 
but that when very unlike races are crossed the offspring show 
an inherent tendency to sterility when kept apart from parent 
stocks." (Nott and GUdden, Types of Mankind, p. 397.) See also 
paper by Felix von Luschan on "Anthropological View of Race" 
and Earl Finch's paper on "The Effects of Racial Miscegenation" 
in Papers on Inter-Racial Problems Communicated to the First 
Universal Races Congress at London, July, 1911, edited by Gustav 
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this general result in naind and remembering further, 
that for centuries there has gone on in Europe a 
process of racial amalgamation similar to that now 
going on in the United States, without signs of racial 
deterioration,^ alarmist prophesies of a "mongrel race " 
as the outcome of the American process can be seen in 
their proper perspective.^ On the other hand, while 

Spiller. Also Ignaz Zollschan, Bos Rassenproblem, 5. Abschnitt, 
Die Folgen von Inzucht und Rassemnischung, and Hans Fehlinger, 
Kreuzungen beim Menschen, Archiv fur Rassen und Gesellschafts- 
Mologie, 1911, pp. 447-457. Ripley, speaking of the "physical 
danger " which confronts the United States from the submergence 
of the English stock by a flood of continental European peoples, 
corrects himself by remarking: "And yet, after all, is the word 
'danger' well considered for use in this connection? What are the 
English people, after all, but a highly evolved product of racial 
blending?" See paper "The European Population of the United 
States," Huxley Memorial Lecture for 1908. Journal of the Royal 
Anthropol. Instil., Vol. XXXVIII, 1908. 

1 Fr. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, p. 260. 

2 A. AUeman, "Immigration and the Future American Race," 
Pop. Sci. Monthly, Vol. 75, p. 592, July-Dec, 1909: "A mixture of 
these races with the earlier immigrants could not possibly produce 
a superior people ... it would vitiate and deteriorate the Ameri- 
can race and might prepare for this nation the fate of the Roman 
Empire." His argument that the future American race wiU be 
Anglo-Saxon runs as follows: A general intermixture of old and 
new immigrants can take place only in the cities. The rural dis- 
tricts are predominantly Anglo-Saxon. The mixed populations 
will not persist long because the vitality of city populations is less 
than that of rural populations. Therefore the country will have 
to replenish the city populations and therefore the Anglo-Saxon 
tsrpe will prevail on the whole. Professor Ross in an article 
on "Racial Consequences of Immigration," Century Magazine, 
Dec, 1913, Vol. 87, speaks of a "sub-American mind " and "sub- 
conmion blood now being injected into the veins of our people." 
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visions of a highly variable, versatile and gifted people 
arising out of the mixtvire may perhaps be deemed 
somewhat optimistic ^ it is reasonably safe to assume 
that no danger is involved, provided the fusion pro- 
ceeds under favorable social and economic conditions.^ 

He paints the new immigrants as having "crooked faces, coarse 
mouths, bad noses, heavy jaws, low foreheads." Their stature, 
according to him, is smaller, their physique is poorer, their vitality 
lower, their morality laxer, their natural ability less. For a similar 
view see also Edwin G. ConHin, "The Effect of Race Inter- 
mingling." Proceedings of the American Philosophical Association, 
No. 4, 1917: "A hybridized people is a badly put together people 
and a dissatisfied, restless, ineffective people." 

^F. H. Giddings, Comments on article by Gustave Michaud: 
"What Shall We Be? The Coming Race in America." Century 
Magazine, March, 19Q3, p. 692: "In our own land all of these 
elements will again combine; not, of course, in the same proportion, 
for history repeats itself only in its general phases, never in its 
concrete details. But the proportions will be such as to make a 
people strong and plastic, with possibilities of action and of ex- 
pression, of grasp upon the garnered experience of the race, and of 
daring outreach into the things that as yet have never been, such 
as no people has yet shown." Or again in an article on "The 
American People," The International Quarterly, June, 1903, Vol. 
VII, p. 291, Prof. Giddings ventures the opinion: "So far, then as 
the fundamental qualities of mind are concerned, no harm can 
come to us through the infusion of a larger measure of Mediterra^ 
nean and Alpine blood. It will soften the emotional nature, it will 
quicken the poetic and artistic nature. We shall be a more versa- 
tile, a more plastic people, gentler in our thoughts and feelings 
because of the Alpine strain, livelier and brighter with a higher 
power to enjoy the beautiful things of life because of the Celtic and 
Latin blood. And more probably through the commingling of 
bloods, we shall become more clearly and fearlessly rational, in a 
word, more scientific." 

2 In this comiection it is instructive to keep in mind the condi- 
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VI 

This additional clarification of the problem, how- 
ever, serves only to bring the student to closer quarters 
with the question of interpreting the facts. For, 
assume that the mixture of the European peoples in the 
United States is on the whole not harmful. Then three 
fairly distract standpoints may be held with respect to 
the meaning of the scope and the direction of the fu- 
sion.^ It may be urged first, that, although mixtm-e is 
taking place, it is not proceeding rapidly enough for 
the creation of a homogeneous American people; that 
even at the expense of losing some of the cultural 
heritages of the immigrant peoples, the process of 

tions under which backward races are assimilated by civilized 
groups and compare those conditions with the modem situation. 
See Fr. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, pp. 8-13. The reasons 
why the tribes of Europe readily assimilated the civilization that 
was offered them, while the primitive peoples of today dwindle 
away and become degraded before the approach of civilization 
are given as: 

(a) Little difference in physical appearance between civilized and 
imcivilized. 

(b) Absence of epidemics among the natives similar to those 
which accompanied the invasion of America and Poljmesia by the 
whites. 

(c) Moderate differences in economic life, particularly methods 
of manufacture. "The conditions for assimilation in ancient 
Europe were much more favorable than in those countries where 
in our times primitive people come into contact with civilization " 
(p. 13). See, also, Wm. Z. Ripley, "Race Progress and Immigra- 
tion," Annals Amer. Acad, of Pol. and Soc. Sd., Vol. XXXTV, 
July-Dec, 1909, p. 135. 

1 For a more detailed discussion of these points of view, see Chap- 
ter V, Interpretations. 
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fusion must be accelerated, not by enforced mis- 
cegenation, to be sure (such a method impracticable, 
to say the least), but by the vigorous Americaniza- 
tion of the attitudes of the immigrants, and the con- 
sequent undermining of their separate cultural con- 
sciousnesses. 

Or, again, the view may be taken, that while biolog- 
ically the result of the fusion may turn out to be a 
vigorous and perhaps versatile stock, too rapid a mix- 
ture involves a sudden break with cultural tradition, a 
consequent demoralization of the individual and a loss 
to America of the cultural contributions of the immi- 
grant group — -a loss that the country can ill afford 
to sustain. Since the forces making for amalgamation 
are irresistible, the only alternative left is to save 
something from the wreckage, so to speak, by encour- 
aging the disappearing groups to bequeath their cul- 
tm-al heritage to America and then gracefully vanish 
from the scene. This would involve the temporary 
heightening of the self-consciousness of the various 
immigrant groups, something eminently worth while, 
even at the risk of slowing down the process of fusion 
for the time being. 

The third standpoint that might be defended 
would hold that, since biologic fusion is really not 
an absolute essential for the creation of a true nation- 
ality, but rather mental and social adjustment of the 
constituent groups in the society, the question of amal- 
gamation must be left to each immigrant group to de- 
termine for itself. According to this view, then, there is 
only one clear obligation laid upon it. That is, to 
strive ceaselessly to give to the growing nation the 
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best in the immigrant cultural heritage, to enter whole- 
heartedly into the larger national life and become an 
integral part of the national structure, while yet pre- 
serving its individuality as a culture group. In the 
first two views the future American society is conceived 
very much after the fashion of the "blend" of the 
psychologist, where the compound is a unit sensation; 
while the second view pictm-es America somewhat like 
a "pattern," a combination in which the constituents 
retain their individuality. 

VII 

Each of these three views can be made the basis 
of a far-reaching national policy for the incorporation 
of the immigrant peoples. Interpretations of the facts 
of ethnic fusion from these divergent angles are thus 
fraught with momentous results for the future of Amer- 
ica. It is therefore essential first, to present the facts 
impartially and as fully as the available materials per- 
mit; secondly, to develop the interpretation of the 
facts from each point of view separately, to compare 
the conclusions, and after all evidence has been brought 
in, to judge which conclusions are more tenable and 
which would furnish the framework of a sound and 
reasonable public policy. Above all, the scientific 
explanation of the facts must be clearly separated 
from their ethical evaluation. For, in the one case 
there can be only one aim: the discovery of the true 
causal relations among the phenomena studied, while 
in the other case, the aim may differ with the ideal of 
progress set up as the final goal. 
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VIII 

The last of the apparent difficulties besetting the 
path of the student is the somewhat questionable 
character of intermarriage as a reliable index of assimi- 
lation. It may with some justice be pointed out that 
perhaps a more accurate test of group cohesion could be 
foimd, such as, for example, affiliation of the individual 
immigrant with specific commimal activities of his 
group. Were this test applied, the lack of cohesion and 
disintegration of group life among the immigrant 
peoples would be found to be far greater and more 
widespread than the ratios of intermarriage seem to 
indicate. Thus, while the proportion of intermarriage 
among the Jews is very low,^ the ratio of the unsyna- 
gogued (that is, those upon whom the synagogue, the 
characteristic Jewish social institution, has a vital 
hold no longer) is high.^ To cite this instance, however, 
is to show that the exception proves the rule. Unless 
there exist a strong racial seK-consciousness, barring 
biologic fusion with other religious and cultural groups, 
there is comparatively little in the way of amalgama- 
tion, once superficial differences of habit-hfe have been 
swept away in the course of living and working to- 
gether. If the ratio of intermarriage among persons of 
the second generation (native-born of foreign parents) 
is found to be considerably higher than that among the 

1 See Table V, p. 121 and Table F, p. 264. 

2 See Jewish Communal Register, 1917-1918. "Affiliation with 
the Synagogue," by M. M. Kaplan, p. 117. Out of 900,000 Jews in 
New York City only about 415,000 are synagogue Jews, and out 
of a total seating capacity of 217,725 only 39,260 seats are in syna- 
gogues where English sermons are preached. 
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first generation, it is more than certain that lack of 
affiliation with immigrant communal life among per- 
sons of the second generation is correspondingly high 
and possibly even higher. To argue from facts of 
intermarriage of ethnic groups, then, is to err by 
underestimating rather than overestimating the extent 
of assimilation. 

IX 

But the first step, after all, must be to get the facts, 
and this is by no means an easy task. The huge 
volumes of the census contain very little information 
on intermarriage. The only recourse is to literally dig 
the pertinent data out of original marriage records. 
For single-handed investigators, without ample me- 
chanical facilities, a comprehensive survey of the field 
is utterly out of the question. The best that can be 
accomplished under the circumstances is to select an 
American community in which the fusion of ethnic 
elements is in process under social and economic 
conditions fairly typical of all other communities that 
harbor more or less distinct immigrant colonies. 

Of all American cities. Greater New York seeme 
more admirably fitted for such a sample study than 
any other community that might be selected. Here 
are gathered together nationalities and races from all 
lands and all climes. Here immigrant colonies flourish 
in aU their exotic luxuriance. Here opportunity for 
self-sufficient communal life is as complete as is pos- 
sible away from the native soil. Yet here there is 
mobility and contact, subtle temptation of all kinds to 
break with the old tradition and to blend with the 
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attractive stranger. ' In this, New York City is typical 
of all other larger American cities that have received 
their share of the immigration of the last twenty-five 
or thirty years. ^ To be sure the intermarriage statis- 

1 Professor Mayo-Smith, commenting on the analogous situa- 
tion in European countries, writes: "Mixed marriages between 
persons of different nationality are not very common in Europe 
compared with the total number of marriages, because of the small 
number of foreigners present in the country. Some statistics from 
France for 1891 (Zeitschrift des Preuss. Bur., 1893, S. C. IV) show 
that more than one-fourth of the Germans marrying there married 
German wives, while about one-half married French wives. On the 
other hand, more than one-half of the German women married 
French husbands. About the same proportions are true of the 
English. Two-thirds of the Belgians marry women of the same 
nationality; about one-third of the Italians and about one-sixth of 
the Swiss marry women of the same nationality. In all these cases 
the foreign women are more disposed to marry French men than 
foreign men are disposed to marry French women." Statistics 
and Sociology, Richmond Mayo-Smith, p. 111. 

2 Of the foreign-born whites in the United States in 1910 no less 
than 72.2% were in urban communities (cities of 2,500 and above), 
53.1% were in cities of 25,000 and more. See U. S. Census, 1910, 
Popul. Vol. 1, p. 172, Table 32. Of fifty cities of 100,000 mhabit- 
ants or more, in 1910, thirty had a foreign-bom white population 
amounting to more than 25% of their total population. New 
York City had a foreign bom white population of 40.4%. Only 
two other cities. Fall River, Mass. (42.6%), and Lowell, Mass. 
(40.9%), had a higher percentage than Greater New York. See 
Jenks and Lauck, The Immigration Problem, p. 527, Table 27. 
The presence of a rather small proportion of persons of colored 
races (black, yellow, red) in New York City adds rather than 
detracts from the propriety of the choice of that city, since this 
study is devoted primarily to an analysis of amalgamation among 
European peoples. In 1910 the negro population of New York 
City was 91,709 or 1.9% of the total. Indians, Chinese, Japanese 
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tics gathered for such a community as New York 
would have to be supplemented and corrected by 
figures for smaller towns and cities and for rural dis- 
tricts. But here again, the ratio for the larger center 
would be, so to speak, the lower limit, or the minimum 
ratio. If fusion goes on in the bigger city, then, a for- 
tiori, it will go on in the smaller place. All that is 
known of community life in minor centers and in rural 
districts tends to confirm this view. The more intimate 
contact with the much smaller native population, the 
heightened economic ability to marry, due to a less 
severe competition in earning a Uving, the lack of 
stimuli for a group consciousness (such as a large 
massing of the foreign born, the presence of intensely 
nationahstic leaders, the existence of communal in- 
stitutions such as the press, the theater and special 
social welfare agencies meeting the needs of the immi- 
grants apart from the general community) all these 
strongly suggest such an opinion, until evidence is 
presented to the contrary. 

X 

What then, are the significant facts bearing on the 
fusion of ethnic elements in a city Uke New York as 
shown by a study of more than 100,000 original mar- 
riage records over a five years period (1908-1912) be- 
fore the war? ^ 

Viewing the phenomenon of amalgamation in the 

and aU others, together numbered 6,012. See U. S. Census, 1910, 
Popul. Vol. 1, p. 178, Table 37. 

1 For a detailed statement of the scope and method of this 
statistical study see Appendix A, Methodological Note, p. 241. 
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broadest way, namely, that of fusion among persons of 
different generations,^ the first striking fact that ap- 
pears is, that ahnost three-fourths of the intermar- 
riages^ (74.0%), both among men and among women 
take place between persons of the same generations. 
That is, the first generation tends to intermarry with 
the first, the second with the second.^ 

Upon reflection this would seem to be the natural 
result. Differences between generations are primarily 
differences in stage of assimilation. Strange as it may 
appear, immigrants of the first generation belonging to 
different national groups have more in common with 
one another than they have with persons of the second 
generation. But it is a sort of negative community of 
interest. The foreign-born man and woman both do 
not yet speak the language of the country well enough; 
both have not yet acquired the new habits of life, 
and stiU hark back in their thoughts and actions to the 
European environment. Both are in the first stages of 

'The tenn "generation" here denotes not an age group, but 
a "nativity'' and a "parentage " group; that is, it refers to the fact 
of the birth of a person in the United States or in a foreign country, 
whether of foreign born parents or of native born parents. Dif- 
ferences between persons of different "generations," then, do not 
mean differences of age, at all, but rather differences of traditions, 
social attitudes, outlooks, in short, differences of civilization and 
culture. The "first " generation would thus be the one furthest 
removed from what we think of as "American " fife, the "second " 
generation would mark the transition period, the "third " genera- 
tion would very nearly represent the "Americanized " product. 

2 For definition of the term "intermarriage" see Appendix A, 
Methodological Note, p. 250. 

^ The reason for omitting the third generation is given in the 
note at the foot of Tables I and II, pp. 104r-105. 
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a transition and both feel more at ease among persons 
of the first generation (even though these may be of a 
different nationahty) than among persons of the sec- 
ond generation, who by their superior knowledge of 
the strange land and perhaps by a subtly condescend- 
ing manner make the foreigners feel rather apart from 
the new currents of Ufe. At any rate, this would seem 
a plausible explanation of the fact. 

That persons of the second generation, though of 
different national descent, should group together in 
marriage, is still more easily understood. The irresist- 
ible leveling influences of American life have stamped 
persons of the second generation as unmistakably 
ahke, even though but outwardly alike. They speak 
the same tongue, study in the same schools, dress, act 
and think alike. 

This view is further affirmed by the fact that the 
proportion of intermarriage between persons of dif- 
ferent generations decreases as the interval between 
the generations increases. This holds for both men and 
women. Out of almost 11,000 intermarriages (10,835) 
practically one-half (47.7%) were intermarriages be- 
tween persons of the first generation. About three 
and a half times as many intermarriages occurred be- 
tween first generation men and first generation women, 
as between first generation men and second generation 
women (47.7% and 13.8% respectively) and about 
two and a half times as many between second genera- 
tion men and second generation women, as between 
second generation men and first generation women 
(26.3% and 9.4% respectively). ^ 

1 See Table I, p. 104. 
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The figures for the women are similar. Intermar- 
riages between first generation women and first genera- 
tion men were almost five times as frequent as those 
between first generation women and second generation 
men (47,7% and 9.4% respectively) while about twice 
as many intermarriages occurred between second 
generation women and second generation men as 
between second generation women and first generation 
men (26.3% and 13.8% respectively.) ^ 

That this disparity in the proportions of inter- 
marriage is not due to a disparity in the ratios of mar- 
riageable persons in the first and the second genera- 
tions is evident, when it is found that the proportions 
of marriageable men of the first generation to marriage- 
able women of the first generation (1.29:1) is almost 
the same as the proportion of marriageable men of the 
first generation to marriageable women of the second 
generation (1.22:1) and vice versa,^ (.77:1 and .82:1). 
The powerful forces thus at work are undoubtedly the 
expression of sympathy and conform to the law that 
"the degree of sympathy decreases as the generality 
of resemblance increases." ' 

XI 

But while the influences of cohesion undoubtedly 
make themselves felt within the generation groups in 
an unmistakable fashion, the forces of disruption are 
relentlessly undermining the sohdarity of the immi- 
grant communities. It comes somewhat as a surprise 

1 See Table II, p. 105. 

2 See Table A, p. 256. 

' F. H. Giddings, Inductive Sociology, p. 108. 
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that out of every 100 marriages in New York City as 
many as 14 are intermarriages (13.59).^ One would 
expect that with the great massing of foreign-born in 
separate communities and the consequent accentuation 
of group relationships, the ratio would be much less. 

But this figure gives no hint of the wide gap be- 
tween the intermarriage ratios of the first and of the 
second generations. Whereas among persons of the 
first generation about 11 per 100 seek mates outside of 
their own group (10.39% for men and 10.10% for 
women), among those of the second generation the 
proportion jumps to about 32 per 100 (32.40% for the 
men and 30.12% for the women). In other words, 
there is an increase of approximately 300% (311.8% 
for men and 298.2% for women) .^ The sUght difference 

1 See Table III, p. 110. While as yet no figures are available for 
smaller communities, a reasonable estimate would put the pro- 
portion of intermarriage between one and a half and two times as 
high as in N. Y. City, or approximately 20%-30%. 

.2 See Table III, p. 110. 

If these proportions of intermarriage are applied to the total 
number of married persons (15 yrs. of age and over) in New York 
City in 1910 {U. S. Census Abstract, with Supplement for New York, 
p. 604, Table 16), the following figures are obtained: 

(a) Number of married foreign-born white males (first gener- 
ation) 575,460; number of males who intermarried (11%) 63,190. 

(b) Number of married foreign-bom white females (first genera- 
tion) 521,855; number of females who intermarried (10%) 52,185; 
or approximately 115,375 foreign^-bom white persons (first genera- 
tion) who intermarried. 

(c) Number of married native white males of foreign or mixed 
parentage (second generation) 185,301; number of males who inter- 
married (33%) 61,769. 

(d) Number of married native white females of foreign or mixed 
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between the men and the women might perhaps 
adequately be accounted for by the relatively greater 
mobihty and aggressiveness of the men, and the greater 
conservatism of the women. But the striking increase 
for both in the second generation, calls for a more 
detailed explanation. 

XII 

What, then, are the possible hypotheses by which this 
basically important fact may be explained and which 

parentage (second generation) 216,223; number of females who 
intermarried (31%) 67,029; or approximately 128,798 native white 
■persons of foreign or mixed parentage (second generation) who inter- 
married. 

The total number of persons (first and second generations) who 
intermarried was approximately S44,173. 

Treating the figures for the United States in a similar way 
(the intermarriage ratios for N. Y. City being assumed to be the 
minimum ratios) the results are: 

(a) Number of married foreign-bom white males (first genera- 
tion) 4,432,298; number of males who intermarried (11%) 487,552. 

(b) Number of married foreign-bom white females (first genera- 
tion) 3,624,215; number of females who intermarried (10%) 
362,421 ; or approximately 849,973 foreign-bom white persons (first 
generation) who intermarried. 

(c) Number of married native white males of foreign or mixed 
parentage (second generation) 2,677,885; number of males who 
intermarried (33%) 883,702. 

(d) Number of married native white females of foreign or 
mixed parentage (second generation) 3,008,927; number of females 
who intermarried (31%) 932,767; or approximately 1,816,469 
native white persons of foreign or mixed parentage (second genera- 
tion) who intermarried. 

The total number of persons (first and second generations) then, 
who intermarried was approximately 2,666,44^. (U. S. Census, 
1910, Vol. I, p. 518, Table 14.) 
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one of the hypotheses is most probable? It might be 
urged, first, particularly in reference to the men, that 
not having enough women of their own group in the 
second generation, they are compelled to seek wives 
among other groups. In other words, the disparity in 
the proportion of marriageable persons might account 
for the increased proportion of intermarriage. This is 
hardly tenable in the Ught of the facts. While there 
is a preponderance of marriageable men over marriage- 
able women in the first generation, the discrepancy 
very largely disappears in the second generation, which 
shows the normal, approximately equal distribution of 
the sexes. ^ The sex ratio factor, then, might explain 
intermarriage among men of the first generation, but 
must be ruled out as an explanation for the second 
generation. In the case of women, it would seem 
inappUcable even for the first generation. For, with a 
preponderance of men over women, there would be no 
reason for women to leave their group in search of 
husbands, if the factor of sex ratio were the only one 
operating to determine choice.^ 

1 Since figures of the proportion of marriageable persons for each 
nationality separately are not obtainable at present, it must suffice 
to establish the fact of the general preponderance in the first 
generation, of marriageable men over women and the definite 
approach to an equality of marriageable sex ratios in the second 
generation. This is clearly brought out by Tables B and C, 
pp. 257-258. 

2 There appear to be exceptions to this, where, in spite of the 
preponderance of marriageable men over women, the proportion 
of intermarriage among the women is higher. This would seem to 
be the case for the Austrian Poles, Slovaks, Irish, Bohemians, 
Finns, French, Norwegians and the Swedes. (See Table F, 
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XIII 

As it is, possibly another influence might urge men 
and women of the second generation to intermarry 
more frequently than men and women of the first gen- 
eration. The argument may run somewhat as follows: 
With higher economic status generally goes greater 
mobihty. With greater mobility comes a wider circle 
of contacts, and inevitably a wider field of choice. 
Now, since persons of the second generation are 

pp. 264.) If it were solely and exclusively the factor of the 
marriageable sex ratio that was operating in the first genera- 
tion to determine choice, then in those groups where there is 
a preponderance of men over women, there ought to be no 
intermarriage Whatsoever on the part of the women. The fact, 
however, that they do intermarry at all, indicates either that 
other forces are at work, or that the presence of a surplus of men 
of other nationalities in search of wives (in addition to the men of 
their own nationality) acts as an indirect compulsion or attraction 
to the women to leave their own groups. 

In the cases of those groups where the women not only inter- 
marry but intermarry more frequently then the men, in spite of the 
preponderance of men over women, the explanation may be that 
a certain percentage of the eligible men don't marry at all, either 
because they are not in a position economically or because they 
they prefer not to intermarry and thus do not marry at all. This 
would tend to leave free an equal proportion of women. These 
again would be absorbed into the groups where the proportion of 
intermarrying men is higher than the proportion of intermarrying 
women. But since it is quite probable that even in the first genera- 
tion other factors, besides that of the marriageable sex ratio, are 
operative, these explanations are undoubtedly incomplete. 

In any event, the proof or disproof of these conjectures, must 
wait upon the gathering of more complete data, among other things 
the distribution of the specific immigrant groups according to sex 
and marital condition. 
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generally to be found in the higher economic classes, 
owing to their better acquaintance with the economic 
life of the country, they would thus be freed from the 
shackles of the lower economic existence and be per- 
mitted to move about, with greater probabihty of 
selecting a mate from among the people of other social 
groups with whom they come into contact. If, in 
addition, it be kept in mind that the economic ability 
to marry is probably higher in the second generation 
than in the first, a reasonable explanation might be 
found for the unusual increase in the ratio of inter- 
marriage. 

But it may be pointed out in reply, that a priori 
this hjrpothesis also appears rather improbable. In the 
first place, while it is true that lower income might act as 
a retarding cause of marriage, it does not actually seem 
to do so in the lower economic classes. On the other 
hand, with increase of income, other subtle social causes 
would seem to operate to reduce the frequency of mar- 
riage. Whatever decrease in marriages may occur in the 
first generation, is likely to be offset by a corresponding 
decrease in the second generation. 

Such reasoning as this, however, is hardly suf- 
ficient to refute the proposed explanation. If it could 
be shown from actual records of intermarriages, that 
among intermarrying persons of the second genera- 
tion there is a larger proportion of individuals who 
belong to the higher economic classes, than there is 
among intermarrying persons of the first generation, 
it could be fairly asserted that increased income does 
bring about an increased proportion of intermarriage. 

Now what are the facts? From a comparative 
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study of the occupations of intermarrying persons of 
the first and second generations it appears that, while 
there is an increase in the proportion of individuals of 
the second generation within the higher economic 
groups (and a corresponding decrease in the lower 
groups) the increase is hardly large enough to account 
for the jump in the ratio of intermarriage.^ The 

1 This is brought out in Table IV, p. 116, by a broad group- 
ing of occupations of intennarrjang persons into: 

(a) Highest group (comprising persons ia professional service) 
1st generation: 9.4% for men; 11.3% for women; 8nd generation: 
9.4% for men; 9.3% for women. 

(b) Middle group (comprising persons in commerce and trade, 
and manufacturing and mechanical pursuits) 1st generation: 54.2% 
for men; 34.1% for women; £nd generation: 63.0% for men; 66.4% 
for women. 

(c) Lower group (comprising persons in personal and domestic 
service and the lower grades of public service) 1st generation: 22.8% 
for men; 52.7% for women; 2nd generation: 8.8% for men; 19.4% 
for women. 

(d) Low group (comprising persons in agriculture, transporta- 
tion and navigation) 1st generation: 4.9% for men; 0% for women; 
Snd generation: 2.5% for men; 0% for women. 

(e) Lowest group (comprising unskilled workers) 1st generation: 
8.7% for men; 1.9% for women; 2nd generation: 16.3% for men; 
4.9% for women. 

For similar results see also Table 0, p. 259, giving comparative 
proportions of intermarriage for 5,932 men (3,400 of the 1st genera- 
tion and 2,532 of the 2nd generation) classified according to 
occupation groups. 

The marked decrease for the second generation in the personal 
and domestic service group is due undoubtedly to the fact that 
these occupations are less frequently entered by "Americans " of 
the 2nd generation; while the unexpected increase in the unskilled 
groups indicates, no doubt, the prevalent lack of vocational train- 
ing among young persons of the second generation, thus compel- 
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average increase, it will be remembered, is about 300% ; 
but the full range of increase in the ratios of inter- 
marriage is for men, from 103% to 1446.1%; for 
women, from 112.9% to 1293.1%.i It should be noted, 
however, that the economic factor seems to be more 
effectively at work among women than among men. 
The freer and more widespread participation of women 
of the second generation in the commercial and in- 
dustrial Ufe of the country doubtless creates a greater 
contrast between them and women of the first gen- 
eration, than is to be found in this respect among the 
men, who are not so restricted in their economic ac- 
tivities. As the sphere of women in the economic world 
widens, this factor will grow increasingly stronger, 
particularly as sex propinquity in modern industry 
seems definitely to affect matings.^ 

Ung many to enter "blind alley" occupations of which there is an 
abundance in a great city like New York. 

For a comparative study of occupations of the first and second 
generations of immigrants in the United States, see Reports of the 
Immigration Commission of 1911, Vol. 28, particularly pp. 5-105. 

Note: No comprehensive statistics have thus far been compiled 
on the distribution of occupation groups according to incomes. 
The classification used in Table IV, however, is in substantial 
agreement with the facts gathered by Frank H. Streightoff, in 
Chapter VI of The Distribution of Incomes in the United States, 
Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, Vol. 52, 1912. See especially Tables XXIV-XXXVI, pp. 111- 
139. 

1 See Table F, p. 264. 

2 For a study of "Occupational Propinquity as a Factor in 
Marriage Selection" see article by Donald M. Marvin, in Quarterly 
Pvhliealions of the American Statistical Association, Vol. XVI, 
September, 1918, pp. 131-156. 
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XIV 

Now if neither disparity of the ratio of marriageable 
persons nor rise in economic status is an adequate ex- 
planation of the unusual increase in the proportion of in- 
termarriage in the second generation, the only alterna- 
tive left is to ascribe it to the weakening or destruction 
of the attitude of group soHdarity. Once the subtle and 
numberless bonds that tie the individual to his tradi- 
tional group are snapped, he is set adrift in a vast sea 
upon which float coimtless similar "kin-wrecked" 
folk. Choice of mates is then determined largely, if 
not wholly, by two factors: propinqmty and physical 
attraction. The same forces that strengthen or weaken 
immigrant community life, are the forces that fortify 
or undermine this attitude of attachment to the group. 
The most important of these are: 



Forces tending to strengthen immi- 
grant community life 

1. Geographic massing of im- 
migrant population. 



Forces tending to undermine im- 
migrant community life 

1 . Dispersion of immigrant pop- 
ulation. 



2. Stimulus by intensely na- 
tionalistic leaders, aided by crises 
in the fortunes of either the group 
in America or of the parent- 
group in the home-land. 



2. Absence of intensely na- 
tionalistic leaders and normal con- 
ditions in the home-land. 



3. Presence of numerous types 
of communal organizations minis- 
tering to the economic, educa- 
tional and moral needs of the 
immigrants. 



3. Paucity or absence of com- 
munal organizations. 



4. Personal affiliation with com- 
munal enterprises. 



4. Lack of personal affiliation 
with communal enterprises. 
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Forces tending to strengthen immi- Forces lending to undermine im- 
grant community life migrant community life 

5. Transmission, through sys- 5. Indifference and neglect on 
tematic education, of the cultural the part of the older generation 
heritage of the group to the grow- with regard to transmission of 
ing youth. cultural heritage to the younger 

generation. 

6. Conscious attempts by the 6. Lack of critical thought 
t h inkers of the group to formulate within the group upon future rela- 
a theory of group-adjustment to tions to the new environment. 
American life. 

But after reflecting upon the nature of these forces 
and their influence upon the "second generation" the 
well-informed student of immigrant community life 
might point out that it is hardly accurate to speak of 
them as imdermining or fortifying the attitude of 
group loyalty. For, in reality the "second generation" 
have no group attitude or loyalty that can be under- 
mined or fortified. The whole trend of immigrant 
communal Hfe in America has rather been to prevent 
the formation of any attitude of group attachment 
on the part of the younger generation. This criticism 
is not wholly beside the point, especially when it is 
remembered that the common characteristics of the 
"diluted" second generation are reputed to be on the 
one hand, a lack of knowledge and appreciation of the 
cultural heritage of their group and on the other hand, 
a lack of affihation with specifically communal under- 
takings. Nor have most of the immigrant groups 
devised adequate educational methods to impart an 
understanding of their cultural background to their 
children.' In the main, however, the inevitable con- 

• Even in such a highly self-conscious group as the Jews, re- 
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elusion would seem to be that the increased proportion 
of intermarriage in the second generation must be 
attributed almost wholly to the negation of the tradi- 
tional personality. 

XV 

The relative efl&cacy, then, of the three factors 
in bringing about intermarriage may be summarized 
as follows: In the first generation the marriageable 
sex factor is strongest, the economic factor next (par- 
ticularly for women) and the group consciousness 
factor third. In the second generation the order is 
reversed, the factor of group consciousness or rather 
the lack of it, being most prominent, the economic 
factor being second, and the marriageable sex factor 
playing the smallest r61e. 

XVI 

The facts presented thus far have had reference 
mainly to the relation between intermarriage and 
generation, irrespective of national descent. Equally 
characteristic results are obtained when the various 
nationahties are grouped according to the magnitude 
of their ratios of intermarriage. Beginning in Class I 
with nationalities that intermarry least frequently 

ligious and cultural education of the youth is in a backward state. 
Of the 275,000 Jewish school children in N. Y. City in 1917, the 
total number receiving some form of Jewish education was 65,400. 
This is less than 24% of the estimated number of Jewish children 
of elementary school age. See A. M. Dushkin, Jewish Education 
in N. Y. City, Part II, Chapter I, The Extent of Jewish Educa- 
tion in N. Y. City, pp. 156-157. 
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and ending in Class V with those that fuse most 
readily, the array appears as follows: ^ 

TABLE V 

CLASSIFICATION OF NATIONALITIES BY PBOPOBTION OF 
INTEKMAERIAGB 

(Men and Women of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd Generations) 
(1908-1912) 

Class I 
(0 to 4.99 Intermarriages per 100 Marriages) 

Nationality ^°- "•^ I^t^rnarria^es 

per 100 Marriages 

Roumania (Jew) 45 

British West Indies (colored) 48 

Russia (Jew) 62 

Turkey (Jew) 80 

Colored (combined groups) 93 

Austria (Jew) 99 

United States (colored) 1 . tfS 

Jews (combined groups) 1 . 17 

Dutch West Indies (colored) 1 . 44 

Himgary (Jew) 2.24 

Cuba (colored) 3.44 « 

England (Jew) 3.47 

HoUand (Jew) 4.00 

United States (Jew) 4.26 

Syria 4.63 

1 For the number of cases upon which the computation of the pro- 
portions of intermarriage is based, see Statistical Supplement, 
Table F, p. 264. 

2 Based on less than 50 marriage records. 
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TABLE Y— Continued 

Class II 

(5 to 9.99 Intermarriages per 100 Marriages) 

T,r .• T. No. of Intermarriages 

Nationality ^„„ ,, 

per 100 Marriages 

Germany (Jew) 5 . 16 

Italy (not located)* 5 . 58 

Italy (South) 5.83 

France (Jew) 6 . 54 

Italy (combined groups) 6 . 76 

Canada (colored) 8 . 33 ' 

Hungary (Hungarian) 8 . 59 

Armenia 9.63 

Class III 
(10 to 24.99 Intermarriages per 100 Marriages) 

NationaKty ^"^ of Intermarriages 

per 100 Marriages 

Turkey 13. 15 

Roumania 13 . 51 ^ 

Austria (Polish) 13 . 56 

Hungary (Slovak) 14.09 

Italy (North) 16.73 

Finland 16.82 

Russia (Polish) 20.25 

Ireland 21.59 

Germany (not located)* 21 .68 

Greece 22. 14 

Hungary (German) 24 . 41 

1 Based on less than 50 marriage records. 

* "Not located " refers to cases in which geographic location 
of birthplace in reference to North or South of the country was 
not ascertainable. 
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TABLE Y— Continued 

Class IV 

(25 to 49.99 Intermarriages per 100 Marriages) 

Nationality No. of Intermarriages 

per 100 Marriages 

Austria (Bohemian) 25 . 15 

Sweden 31.04 

Spain 33.11 

Germany (combined groups) 33 . 34 

Austria (Italian) 35.89 i 

Norway 39.14 

British West Indies (English) 39.86 

Denmark 47.42 

France 49.55 

Class V 
(50 to 100 Intermarriages per 100 Marriages) 

..r ,. ,; No. of Intermarriaaes 

Nationality \,„„ t,^ . 

per 100 Marriages 

Porto Rico (Spanish) 60 . 76 

Germany (North) 53.05 

China 55.56i 

Germany (South) 55.98 

Wales 59 . 44 

Belgium 59 . 63 

Austria (German) 59.71 

Scotland 59.79 

HoUand 62.58 

England 62.70 

Switzerland (Italian) 65.86 ^ 

Switzerland (German) 66.32 

Japan 72.41 1 

> Based on less than 50 marriage records. 
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TABLE y~Continmd 
Class V — Continued 

Nationality ^"^ "-^ l^f^rmarn^es 

per 100 Marriages 

Cuba (Spanish) 73.73 

Canada (French) 75.60 

Canada (EngUsh) 79.85 

Switzerland (French) 82.08 

Mexico (Spanish) 87.50 ' 

Portugal 88.23 

Serbia 100.00 ^ 

Even a casual inspection of this table reveals at once 
distinct groupings at either end of the scale. Jews and 
Negroes are at the lowest point, while the Northern, 
Northwestern and Central European peoples tend to 
gather near the highest point. Contrary to general 
impression, the Italians seem higher and the Irish 
lower in the scale. The latter, together with the Poles 
(Russian and Austrian), the Slovaks, the Greeks and 
the Finns, occupy the middle-ground. This distribu- 
tion with sUght modifications was found to hold for 
both men and women, and for both the first and the 
second generations. 

XVII 

The explanation for the small proportion of inter- 
marriage among the Jews is not far to seek.^ From the 

' Based on less than 50 marriage records. 

2 For an excellent discussion of intermarriage among the Jews 
both historically and statistically treated, see Arthur Ruppin, 
The Jews of Today, Ch. X, Intermarriage, and Maurice Fish- 
berg, The Jews — A Study of Race and Environment, Ch. VIII, 
Proselytism and Intermarriage Among Jews; Ch. IX, Mixed 
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earliest period in their history the leaders of the people, 
feehng almost instinctively the danger of extinction of a 
minority group, have steadfastly set their faces against 
fusion with non-Jews.^ The strict prohibition of Ezra 
and Nehemiah (about 400 B. C.) was supplemented on 
the Christian side by the various edicts of the Church, 
beginning with that enacted by the Eastern Church at 
the Coxmcil of Chalcedon in 388 A. D. and followed by 
those of the Councils of Orleans (A. D. 538), Toledo 
(A. D. 589) and Rome (A. D. 743), ^ enjoining Chris- 
tians from marrying Jews. It was not until the latter 
part of the eighteenth and the opening years of the 
nineteenth centuries when rehgious and social ostra- 
cism of the Jews began to slacken in its rigor, that 
intermarriage became a pronounced factor. AU careful 
students of the problem ^ agree that with the emancipa- 
tion has come an increasing tendency to amalgamate 

Marriages in Modern Times. A readable account of the arguments 
against intermarriage from the Jewish point of view is that of Dr. 
David De Sola Pool on "Intermarriage," The Hebrew Standard, 
Vol. LXXIII, No. 6, February 7, 1919. 

1 The prohibition against intermarriage is expressed in Deuter- 
onomy, VII, 1-4, as follows: "When the Lord thy God shall bring 
thee into the land whither thou goest to possess it, and shall cast 
out many nations before thee . . . thou shalt make no cove- 
nant with them . . . neither shalt thou make marriages with them; 
thy daughter thou shalt not give unto his son, nor his daughter 
shalt thou take unto thy son. For he will turn away thy son from 
following Me that they may serve other gods; so wiU the anger of 
the Lord be kindled against thee and He will destroy thee quickly." 

2 See B. Feldman, Year Book of the Central Conference of Ameri- 
can Rabbis, 1910, pp. 217-307. "Intermarriage Historically Con- 
sidered." 

' Among them particularly Ruppin, Zollschan and Fishberg. 
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with the peoples among whom the Jews happened to live. 
This holds especially of the Western Em-opean coun- 
tries. Ruppin, reviewing all available facts bearing 
upon intermarriage of Jews and Christians, groups 
the various coimtries into four classes: 

1. Those where mixed marriages are less than 2%, 
as in Galicia, Bukovina, Roumania and the Jewish im- 
migrant areas of England, France and the United States. 

2. Those where the proportion of mixed marriages 
ranges from 2% to 10%, namely, CathoUc Germany,* 
Hungary (excluding Budapest) and Bohemia. 

3. Those where intermarriage goes on to the extent 
of from 10 to 30% of Jewish marriages (Protestant 
Germany,' Holland, Austria (Vienna and Budapest). 

' Figures for 1911 (three years before the Great War) present a 
striking contrast when compared with figures for 1915 (one year 
after the opening of the War). Of 4,449 Jewish men who married 
within the German Empire in 1911, 635 or 14.2% married non- 
Jewish women. The latter included 471 Protestants, 117 Roman 
CathoUcs, and 47 of other denominations. Of 4,267 Jewish women 
who married in the same year, 453 or 10.6% married non-Jewish 
men (302 Protestants, 111 Roman Catholics, 40 of other denomi- 
nations.) 

The 1915 figures are as follows: Of 1,842 Jewish men 744 or 40.3% 
married non- Jewish women (542 Protestants, 159 Roman Catho- 
lics, and 43 of other denominations) . Of 1,497 Jewish women 399 or 
26.6% married non-Jewish men (287 Protestants, 82 Roman 
CathoHcs and 30 of other denominations). 

This means an increase in the proportion of intermarriage, of 
283.8% for the men and of 250.9% for the women. What the 
causes of this unusual increase have been is difficult to conjecture. 
For tables from which the figures above have been compiled, see 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich, 1913, p. 23, Table 
5, and 1918, p. 7, Table 5. 
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4. Those where one-third of Jewish marriages are 
mixed marriages (Demnark, Australia, Italy and the 
older Jewish communities in England and France and 
the United States). The general and inescapable 
conclusion at which Ruppin arrives is: "The more 
Jews and Christians mix with one another in economic 
and social hfe, the more likely is it that they will in- 
termarry with one another.^ . . . The increasing 
spread of intermarriage is indeed not hkely to be 
hindered by any race theories,^ so long as the social 
differences between Christians and Jews are wiped 
out and the path to intermarriage made smooth." ^ 
In the face of this rapid process of disintegration it is 
no surprise that strong counter-currents against com- 
plete amalgamation should have been created within 
the Jewish group as such. Apart from the argument 
of inexpediency or impracticabiUty of mixed marriages * 
(growing out of the incompatibihty of traditional and 
cultural background in the family hfe), the more funda- 

1 Ruppin, op. dt, p. 170 and p. 171. 

' Such as Duhring's notion that Jewish blood destroys the pure 
Aryan race and that there is a physiological antipathy between 
the Semite and the Aryan. Eugen Dtihring, Die Jvdenfrage als 
Frage der Rassenschddlichkeit. Also Eduard von Hartmann in 
Das Judenthum in Gegenwart and Zukunft, pp. 6-8. 

It is noteworthy that among the Jewish people arguments against 
intermarriage rarely, if ever, are of the biologic variety. With 
them the problem has been and is stiU primarily one of the integrity 
of Jewish home hfe, and therefore of the social solidarity of the 
Jewish people. 

' Ruppin, op. dt. p. 170 and p. 171. 

" Fishberg's conclusion is: "Mixed marriages are thus three 
to four times more likely to be dissolved than pure marriages," 
op. dt., p. 217. 
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mental objection raised by many modern spokesmen of 
the Jewish people is that assimilation is a constant men- 
ace to the integrity of the group. Only a strong national- 
ist movement looking ultimately to the establishment 
of a home-land in Palestine can save them from final 
disappearance. The growing Zionist movement which 
embodies this aspiration, draws its vigor as much from 
this deep-seated dread of extinction as it does from the 
romantic ideahsm of the re-birth of a dead nationality.^ 

For New York City, where one-half of the total 
Jewish population of the United States is concentrated, 
the ratio according to the data gathered for this study 
is less than 2% (1.17). It varies, however, with the 
particular country of origin and consequently the 
degree of assimilation of the section of Jewry consid- 
ered. Thus, while among Roumanian Jews the propor- 
tion is .45% and among Russian Jews .62%, it rises 
to 4.26% among native-born Jews of native parents; 
to 5.16% among German Jews aiid to 6.54% among 
French Jews.^ 

The EngHsh Jews, with 3.47% seem to hold the 
middle ground. In the smaller cities and rural dis- 
tricts the extent of intermarriage is far greater, al- 
though exact figures are not available.^ 

» The Balfour Declaration of November 2nd, 1917, favoring the 
establishment of a Jewish home-land in Palestine has given the 
modern Zionist movement a concrete basis such as it has not had 
since its rise in the latter part of the 19th century. 

2 See Table V, p. 121. 

' Fishberg quotes the estimate of the director of circuit preach- 
ing of the Central Conference of American Rabbis, as 5% in the 
northern parts of the United States, and 20% to 50%, most probably 
33% in the south. Maurice Fishberg, The Jews, pp. 203-204. 
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XVIII 

Just as difference of religion explains adequately the 
low proportion of intermarriage between Jews and non- 
Jews, so difference of color accoimts for the small pro- 
portion of fusion between negro and white. There can 
be no doubt that the amalgamation of the two races, 
especially in the southern states, is going on, and that 
there is already a considerable mulatto population. ^ In 
the North, however, in spite of the absence of laws 
against miscegenation, the proportion seems to be neg- 
hgible and perhaps also on the decMne.^ In New York 
City, for a period of five years (1908-1912) the ratio 
was 1.08%. For colored men it was 1.78%, for colored 
women, .44%. In other words, the men intermarried 
about four times as frequently as the women.' As the 

1 See F. Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, Ch. X, Race Prob- 
lems in the United States, pp. 275-276. 

2 See Ray Stannard Baker, Following the Color Line, p. 172: 
"Although the Negro population of Boston has been steadily in- 
creasing, the number of marriages between the races, which remained 
about stationary from 1875 to 1890, has since 1900 been rapidly 
decreasing. Here are the exact figures as given by the Registry 
Department: 

Racial Intermarriages in Boston 



Groom Col. 
Bride White 



Groom White 
Bride Col. 



Total mixed 
Marriages 



Year 



Groom Col. 
Bride White 



Groom White 
Bride Col, 



Total mixed 
Marriages 



1900 
1901 
1902 



32 
30 
25 



35 
31 
29 



1903 
1904 
1905 



27 
27 
17 



29 
28 
19 



For further evidence tending to show the decline in racial inter- 
marriages see Frederick L. Hoffman, Race Traits and Tendencies 
of the American Negro, pp. 198-200. 

'See Table F, p. 264. 
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question stands now, it is, in the opinion of an acknowl- 
edged negro leader " of little practical importance. For, 
in practice, the matter works itself out; the average 
white person does not marry a Negro, and the average 
Negro, despite his theory, himself marries one of his 
race, and frowns darkly on his fellows unless they do 
likewise. In those very circles of Negroes who have a 
large infusion of white blood, where the freedom of 
marriage is most strenuously advocated, white wives 
have always been treated with a disdain bordering on 
insult, and white husbands never received on any terms 
of social recognition." ^ 

XIX 

It would be only reasonable to expect that among 
groups where barriers of religion and color were not 
marked, fusion should proceed rather rapidly. This 
expectation appears to be borne out by the fact that 
the highest proportion of intermarriage is found among 
the Northern, North Western and some of the Central 
European nationalities.^ Here, except for the possible 
prejudice between Protestant and Catholic, no serious 
obstacles exist in the way of amalgamation. Besides, 
the longer period of residence in the United States of 
these older immigrant groups has imdoubtedly further 
predisposed them to the assimilating process. 

But upon a closer examination of the figures, another 

iW. E. B. Du Bois, The Philadelphia Negro, A Social Study, 
Publications of the University of Pennsylvania. Series in Political 
Economy and Public Law, No. 14, p. 359. 

" See Table V, p. 12L 
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and perhaps simpler explanation of the high propor- 
tion of intermarriage suggests itself. 

Arranging the various nationalities in language 
groups, or what are broadly speaking cultural groups,^ 
the Teutonic peoples were foimd to fuse most with 
Teutonic groups, apparently because there is a con- 
siderable assortment of Teutonic language groups 
present in the population. In other words, while the 
Northern and North Western peoples show a high 
ratio of intermarriage, this occurs predominantly 
within the same language or cultural group. In practi- 
cally every case where a Teutonic nationaUty inter- 
married with other groups, almost one-half of the 
munber of nationaUties intermarried with, were fovuid 
to fall within the Teutonic group. This was clearly 
not so in the other language groups, apparently be- 
cause there is a much smaller representation of similar 
language classes present in the population.^ Three 
general factors, then, might be cited in explanation 
of the relatively high degree of amalgamation of the 
Northern and North Western European immigrants: 
lack of racial and religious barriers, comparatively 

1 For the scheme of classification of language groups used, 
see article in National Geographic Magazine, Dec, 1918, by Edwin 
H. Grosvenor, "The Races of Europe." 

^ The number of nationahties represented in the various lan- 
guage groups was as follows: Teutonic — 12; Slavic — 5; Greco- 
Latin — 13; Celtic — 2; Finno-Ugrian — 2; Syro-Arabic — 2; Iranian 
—2; Turkish — 1. There were also included two racial groups, 
black (Negro) and yellow, the latter represented by 2 groups, the 
Chinese and Japanese, while the former were represented by Brit- 
ish West Indian, Canadian, Cuban and Dutch West Indian Ne- 
groes. 
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long period of settlement in the United States, and the 
presence of a fairly numerous variety of similar lan- 
guage or cultural groups in the population. Exactly 
what share is contributed to the production of the 
amalgamating process by each of these factors, is ex- 
tremely difficult to calculate and because of incomplete 
data about the immigrant populations hardly possible. 

XX 

With some modifications, the explanation for the 
Teutonic groups would hold for the ItaUans and the 
Irish, who occupy the middle position in the series. A 
shorter period of residence in America, together with a 
constant shifting, characteristic of much of the migra- 
tory Italian population, as also a somewhat lower 
social prestige among the immigrant groups, would go 
far to explain the low position of the Italians in the 
scale; while strong religious preferences among the 
Irish may have tended to keep their ratio of inter- 
marriage lower than their period of residence and their 
traditional sociability would lead one to expect. 

XXI 

Closely connected with the characteristic groupings 
of the nationalities according to ratio of intermar- 
riage, are the further facts of the increase of proportion 
of intermarriage of the second generation over the first. 
The general statement is easily borne out that the 
lower the ratio of intermarriage in the first generation 
the greater the ratio in the second and therefore the 
greater the relative increase.^ If the nationalities are 
1 See Table F, p. 264. 
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grouped according to proportions of increase, the Jews, 
who have the lowest ratio for the first generation, are 
found in the higher increase groups, while the North- 
ern, North Western and some of the Central European 
peoples fall into the lower increase groups. This holds 
also for the Italian and for the Irish.^ 

For the Jews as a combined group, the ratio for 
the first generation is .64%; for the second generation, 
4.51%— an increase of a little over 700% (704.6%). In 
other words, in the second generation, Jews intermarry 
about seven times as frequently as in the first. It 
must, however, be added that while the proportional 
increase is very great, the absolute number of inter- 
marriages is comparatively insignificant.^ Among 
Jewish men the increase is far greater than among 
Jewish women.^ The coimtry of origin, too, indicating 
as it does the stage of assimilation and the length of 
residence in the United States, produces differences in 
the proportion of intermarriage and in the increases. 
Thus, among Russian Jews, comparatively recent 
arrivals, the ratios are: .36% for the 1st generation 
(men .26%; women .47%); 3.40% for the second 
generation (men 3.76%; women 3.14%). The average 
increase here is 944.4%. Among the German Jews, 
however, an older and more assimilated section of 
Jewry, the amalgamating process has already reached 
a higher level and therefore the break between the 
first and the second generations is much less marked. 

1 See Statistical Appendix, Table D, p. 264. 

2 Men: 1st generation, .50%; 2nd generation, 5.6% — increase of 
1,134%. Women: 1st generation, .78%; 2nd generation, 3.58% — 
increase of 458.9%. See Table F, p. 264. 
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The figvires here show that m the first generation the 
number of mixed marriages per 100 marriages is 3.74 
(men 4.83%; women 2.62%); in the second generation 
6.02% (men 8.85%; women 2.96%). The increase of 
the second generation ov.er the first, then, amoimts 
to only 160.9% as compared with 944.4% among the 
Russian Jews. 

For the Germans, Dutch, English, Canadians (Eng- 
lish and French), Swiss, Welsh, Scotch, Danes, Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, Bohemians, Poles (Austrian and 
Russian), with a high proportion of intermarriage, the 
per cent of increase is between 100% and 300%. 

For the Irish as a group, it is somewhat over 200% 
(233.7%), the men showing a higher increase than the 
women ^ because the proportion of intermarriage among 
them in the first generation is lower than among the 
women. 

The Italians, standing midway between the Irish 
and the Jews, show , increases of 300% to 700%,^ the 
average increase for the group as a whole being 
330.6%. 

One reason why in the groups showing high propor- 
tions of intermarriage, the percentage of increase is 
lower than that for the low-proportioned groups, is 
undoubtedly the range within which the increase can 
take place. Where the ratio of intermarriage is high 
to begin with (i. e., in the first generation) the range is 
already narrowed and the possible proportionate 

1 Men: 1st generation, 9.61%; 2nd generation, 29.85% — in- 
crease of 310.6%. Women: 1st generation, 18.66%; 2nd generation, 
38.31%— increase of 205.3%. See Table F, p. 264. 

2 See Table F, p. 264. 
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increase limited. Where the initial ratio of inter- 
marriage is low, there is a much wider interval be- 
tween it and the maximum point (100%) and therefore 
a wider range for any possible iacrease. The mere 
fact, however, of the wider range does not of itseK pro- 
duce the larger increase. It only makes increase 
possible should forces be at work tending to create the 
increase. There is thus an added significance ia the 
striking rise in proportion of intermarriage in such 
groups as the Jews and the Italians. The forces of 
disruption among them are relatively more powerful 
than among the higher groups where these forces have 
abeady accomplished much of their work. The sud- 
denness and magnitude of the break between first and 
second generations are greater, and the corresponding 
strain upon group solidarity, with its accompaniment 
of a heightened group consciousness, more intense. If, 
in addition, it be remembered that the intermarriage 
index is only a minimum index of group disintegration, 
the full meaning of the large increase becomes vividly 
clear. 

XXII 

The process of fusion characterized thus far, natm-- 
ally implies amalgamation with numerous distinct 
national groups. With a large increase in the propor- 
tion of intermarriage, such as is the distinguishing 
feature of the second generation, the simple deduction 
might be made that the mmaber of nationahties with 
which each group intermarries in the second genera- 
tion, would also correspondingly increase. This, how- 
ever, is far from being the case. On the contrary, 
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there is a definite reduction in the nmnber of nation- 
alities intermarried with. A curious process of nar- 
rowing d'own seems to take place. Whereas in the 
first generation the average number of distinct na- 
tionalities with which persons of a group intermarry 
is 12 (both for the men and for the women) this is cut 
in haK for the second generation (6, both for the men 
and for the women) as shown by the table on page 137. 

XXIII 

If now the question be raised which nationalities 
it is that are thus apparently selected or preferred in 
intermarriage, the inquiry reveals that it is primarily 
the Northern and North Western European peoples. 
Of the thirteen nationalities selected most often, nine 
are Northern and North Western European groups. 
Whether or not this selection had the character of con- 
scious choice is extremely difficult to d,etermine. 

The inclusion in the list of Germans, Irish, Italians 
and Jews, suggests that since these peoples are the 
most numerous in the population of New York City, 
it was perhaps the presence in larger numbers of 
representatives of the selected nationahties that mainly 
determined the frequency of the choice. "^ If to these 
four groups be added the other nationalities selected, 
the preferred groups together are found to have been 
almost 60% of the total population of the city.^ But 

1 These four nationalities and their native-bom descendants 
constituted 50.8% of the total population of N. Y. City in 1910 
(2,422,418 out of 4,766,883). See U. S. Census, 1910. 

" 57.1% (2,722,547 out of 4,766,833). This excludes the Austrian 
Poles for whom no separate figures are given. 



TABLE VI 

NTJMBBR OF DISTINCT NATIONAUTIES WITH WHICH PEBSONB OF VABIOtTB IMMIGRANT 
GROUPS INTERMAHRIED 



Nationalities 
IrUer-marrying 



No. of Distinct Nationalities 

with which 

1st Gen. Men £nd Gen. Men 



Intermarried 



No. of Distinct Nationalities 

with which 

1st Gen. Women Bnd Gen. Women 



Intermarried 



1. Armenia S 

2. Austria (Boh.) . . 6 

3. Austria (Ger.).. . 21 

4. Austria (Ital.).. . 6 

5. Austria (Pol.) ... 12 

6. Belgium 15 

7. British W. I. (Col.) 5 

8. British W. I. (Eng.) 11 

9. Canada (Col.) ... 1 

10. Canada (Eng.) . . 18 

11. Canada (Fr.).... 9 

12. China 7 

13. Cuba (Col.) 1 

14. Cuba (Span.)... . 12 

15. Denmark 19 

16. Dutch W. I. (Col.) 

17. England 27 

18. Finland 12 

19. France 21 

20. Germany (not 

located) 27 

21. Germany (North) 22 

22. Germany (South) 23 

23. Greece 21 

24. Holland 19 

25. Hungary (Ger.) . 13 

26. Hungary (Hung.) 7 

27. Hungary (Slovak) 11 

28. Ireland 25 

29. Italy (not located) 26 

30. Italy (North) ... 17 

31. Italy (South).... 22 

32. Japan 12 

33. Mexico (Span.) . 9 

34. Norway 16 

35. Porto Rico (Span.) 14 

36. Portugal 6 

37. Koumania 4 

38. Russia (Pol.) 12 

39. Serbia 5 

40. Scotland 20 

41. Spain 18 

42. Sweden 19 

43. Switzerland (Ger.) 18 

44. Switzeriand (Fr.) 7 

45. Switzerland (Ital.) 3 

46. Syria 4 

47. Turkey 14 

48. Wales 8 

49. Austria (Jew) ... 9 
60. England (Jew) . . 3 

51. France (Jew).. . . 

52. Germany (Jew).. 9 

53. Holland (Jew).. . 2 

54. Hungary (Jew) 9 

55. Roumania (Jew) . 3 

56. Russia (Jew). ... 18 

57. Turkey (Jew) ... 2 

Average No. of Nationali- 
ties Intermarried with 12 



1 
7 
9 

9 
5 




17 
8 
1 

5 

11 


21 
1 

15 

28 
6 
7 
1 

10 
2 

4 

27 

20 
3 
3 

1 
9 
1 
3 

5 


13 
6 

12 

11 

1 

2 
3 
6 
2 
4 

13 
2 
4 

9 






20 

24 

3 

23 

17 

1 





17 

8 



1 

10 

17 

1 

30 

15 

33 

29 

24 

26 

4 

14 

13 

11 

32 

46 

17 

10 

12 





22 

5 





13 



23 

13 

30 

25 

8 

3 

3 

2 

5 

10 

3 

1 

6 



20 

2 

10 

1 



12 


13 
6 
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10 
1 

21 
3 

18 

29 
9 

11 

7 
4 
2 

11 

36 

18 
1 
3 



10 



5 


17 
S 

13 

12 
2 



7 
7 
2 

6 

5 
2 

13 
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it would be hazardous to try to apportion an exact 
share of influence to this factor of population because 
no reliable data on the proportion of marriageable 
persons of both sexes in these individual groups are 
available. Thus the important question as to whether 
this apparent selection of a smaller number of nation- 
aUties with which to intermarry is due to genuine, 
conscious preference or is rather an enforced choice, 
must remain imanswered for the present. However, 
it is not an unreasonable hypothesis to state that in 
addition to the population factor, the higher social 
prestige of the Anglo-Saxon groups, due to longer 
residence and economic stabiUty may also, to a certain 
extent, have been an attractive force determining 
choice. Whatever the full explanation, the fact 
remains that persons of the second generation who 
intermarry, marry into a narrower circle of national 
groups than those of the first generation, that this 
circle is predominantly North European and that it is 
this group of nationahties that is being diluted more 
than any other. 

XXIV 

Upon two other problems do the facts recorded in 
the marriage certificates throw some hght. The 
question may be asked: Under what economic and 
social conditions is the amalgamation proceeding? 
Are these conditions, on the whole, favorable or 
unfavorable? Closely related to this is the second 
question: On what cultural levels do the intermar- 
riages take place? Is it the intellectuals that fuse 
most often, or is it the untutored? Or is it both, a§ is 
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frequently asserted from general observation; or do the 
facts reveal the opposite state of affairs? 

The answers cannot be brought out by direct evi- 
dence, but by the indirect testimony gathered from 
the occupations of the persons intermarrying. Con- 
sidering persons employed in professional service, in 
commerce, in manufacturing and in mechanical piu"- 
suits as belonging to the higher economic classes,^ 
it is found that over two-thirds of the intermarriages 
among men (67.3%) and a little less than 60% (59.2%) 
among women fall within these groups. The economic 
plane, then, upon which the fusion is taking place is 
rather high. 

Turning to the second question: if by "culture" is 
meant something practically synonymous with "edu- 
cation" and particularly education in the broad sub- 
jects of literature, the arts and the natural and social 
sciences, then it is possible on the basis of occupation 
to classify the intermarrying persons broadly according 
to "culture groups." The highest "culture group" 
would then be represented by persons in professional 
service, the lowest by those in unskilled work. Per- 
sons in commerce and trade, manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits and personal and domestic service 
would constitute the middle or mediocre "culture 
group." Below this group (though here some excep- 
tion might be taken) would be those in the lower 
grades of public service, agriculture, transportation 
and navigation.^ The assiunption underlying such a 

iFor a classification of occupations into economic groups, see 
p. 114, note 1. 
2 See Table IX, p. 144. 
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classification is tliat the lower the income, the lower 
the "culture group," because the less has been the 
opportunity to acquire a broad education. At the 
same time, it is to be clearly understood that 
lack of "culture" in this sense does not, of course, 
imply lack of native capacity. The two may, and 
often do, exist entirely independently of each 
other. 

Looked at in this hght the striking fact emerges that 
the large majority of intermarrying persons come from 
neither the highest nor the lowest "cultmre groups." 
It is rather on the level of the mediocre cultural plane 
that the greatest amount of amalgamation is to be 
foimd. Of nearly 3,700 men who intermarried, 9.5% 
were in professional service, the highest "culture 
group," 12% were unskilled workers, the lowest 
"culture group." Those in commerce and trade, 
manufacturing and mechanical pursuits, and personal 
and domestic service together made up 71.1% of the 
total number of intermarriages. In other words, 
almost three-fourths of the mixed marriages were in 
the mediocre culture groups. For the women this 
holds even more clearly. In the highest group, the 
proportion was 10.3%, in the lowest, 3.2%, in the 
middle groups 86.5%. It may be presmned that in the 
higher group it is a high degree of cultural seK-con- 
sciousness that prevents fusion, in the lower group 
it is strong prejudices. In the middle groups where 
neither one nor the other is pronounced, and where 
constant contact in daily work levels differences, 
the amalgamation proceeds most easily and most 
rapidly. 
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XXV 

The facts for New York City presented in this 
chapter must, of course, be supplemented by figxires 
for smaller conamunities and for rural districts. More- 
over, analyses such as are here attempted, must be 
further refined and elaborated. Only thus can the 
student of assimilation in America hope to secure a 
clear insight into this elusive and yet very real prob- 
lem of the national Ufe. 



CHAPTER V 

INTERPRETATIONS 

I 

Remembering that with certain modifications the 
data for Greater New York are apphcable to the coun- 
try as a whole, the significant facts can be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The ratio of intermarriage for men and women of 
all nationalities, as a group, is about 14 (13.59) out of 
every 100 marriages [10,835 intermarriages out of 
79,704 marriages]. 

(2) There is a strong tendency for intermarriages 
to occur within identical generations. The first genera- 
tion tends to intermarry with the first, the second 
generation with the second. 

(3) The proportion of intermarriage between persons 
of different generations decreases as the interval be- 
tween the generations increases. Thus, intermar- 
riages are more frequent between men of the first 
generation and women of the first generation, than 
between men of the first generation and women of the 
second generation. This is true also of intermarriages 
between men of the second generation and women 
of the second generation, as compared with intermar- 
riages between men of the second generation and women 
of the first generation. 

(4) In the second generation, both men and women, 
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each considered as a group, irrespective of national 
descent, intermarry approximately three times as often 
as men and women of the first generation. In other 
words, the increase in the proportion of intermarriage 
of the second generation over the first is about 300%. 

(5) The ratio of intermarriage for women is shghtly 
lower than that for men. 

(6) There are three main forces at work in each group 
tending to produce amalgamation with other groups: 
preponderance of marriageable men over marriageable 
women, rise in economic status, and diminution in the 
intensity of the group consciousness or in the attitude 
of group solidarity. In the first generation, the first 
of these factors is most effective; in the second genera- 
tion the last plays the most important role. The 
factor of economic status remains about constant 
between the other two. 

(7) With regard to the ratio of intermarriage, the 
various nationahties range themselves in an ascending 
scale. Of the most important groups represented, the 
Jews and the Negroes are lowest, the Itahans are next, 
the Irish are higher than the Itahans, and the Northern, 
North Western and some Central EiU"opean peoples 
are highest. 

(8) Distinctions of rehgion and of color, respectively, 
account for the low proportion of intermarriage among 
Jews and Negroes. Lack of these barriers and the 
presence of a numerous variety of similar cultural 
groups in the population accelerate the fusion of the 
Northern and North European peoples. A shifting 
population and a somewhat lower social prestige pre- 
vent the Itahan from rising higher in the scale as yet. 
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Strong religious preferences tend to limit the range of 
intermarriage among the Irish who otherwise might be 
higher in the scale. 

(9) The lower the ratio of intermarriage in the first 
generation, the greater the tendency for the ratio to be 
high in the second generation, and consequently the 
greater the tendency for the proportion of increase to 
be high. For the lowest group, the Jews, the increase 
is a Uttle over 700%; for the middle groups, the Ital- 
ians and the Irish, it is somewhat over 300% and 
somewhat over 200% respectively; for the Northern, 
North Western and some Central European peoples it 
is from 100% to 300%. 

(10) While in the second generation there is a strik- 
ing increase in the proportion of intermarriage, there is 
a correspondingly striking decrease in the rnunber of 
nationaUties with which individuals of the second 
generation intermarry. The average mmiber of na- 
tionalities for the first generation (for both men and 
women) is 12; for the second generation (for both men 
and women) it is 6. 

(11) The apparent process of selection in the second 
generation results in the choice of a group of nation- 
aUties predominantly Northern and North Western 
European. This choice may be determined primarily 
by the preponderance of Teutonic population elements 
or by a combination of this with the factor of higher 
social prestige and economic stability of these groups. 

(12) More than two-thirds of the intermarriages 
among men and over 60% among women take place 
in the higher economic classes. 

(13) The largest number of intermarriages are those 
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between persons who are neither on the lower nor the 
higher culture level, but on the middle or mediocre 
culture plane. Thus, three-fourths of the men who 
intermarry are found in the occupation groups corre- 
sponding to the middle level, namely, in commerce and 
trade, in manufactiiring and mechanical pursuits and 
in personal and domestic service, while only about 
10% are professional men and about 12% unskilled 
workers. The same is true of the women who inter- 
marry, almost 87% of them being found in the middle 
occupation and culture groups. 

The facts enumerated here show one thing almost 
conclusively. Amalgamation of the European peoples 
in the United States is going on, and gathering mo- 
mentum on the way. But while the facts themselves 
may be incontrovertible, their meaning may vary with 
the point of view adopted for their interpretation. 

II 

To the extreme advocate of ethnic purity they may 
point to a fatal "mongrelization" of the American 
people proceeding at a dangerously rapid pace. Ac- 
cording to this view, an intermarriage ratio of 14 per 
100 (and probably much higher in the smaller com- 
munities and rural sections), with a range of increase 
in the second generation of from 100% to 1000%; 
the rapid dilution particularly of the North European 
stocks, the disproportionate fusion in the middle 
economic groups, producing a drab cultural product — 
facts such as these are so much fuel to feed the fires of 
the alarmist. 

When carried to a logical limit this point of view 
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must result in a complete restriction of immigration 
on the one hand, and in the deUberate intensification 
of group consciousness among immigrant peoples on 
the other. The aim of the first policy would be to cut 
off the inflow of all additional ethnic groups that must 
needs be fused with those already here. The second 
policy would be calculated to reduce materially the 
present rate of amalgamation, and tend to hold it down 
to a minimum. 

That such a program of pubUc policy has not been 
consistently advocated in its entirety is proof rather of 
lack of comprehensive and logical thought on the part 
of the supporters of this extreme view, than of their 
eagerness to prevent a further racial debasement of the 
American people. But even if such a doctrine were to 
be offered as a worthy national aim, it is hard to see 
what specific methods could be adopted to carry it 
into operation. Of course, total restriction of immigra- 
tion, which has repeatedly been urged on these grounds, 
could be achieved through legislative means, though 
with the traditional liberalism of the American people 
in this regard, such a law, even if enacted, could hardly 
withstand for any length of time the onslaughts of the 
advocates of free immigration, or at any rate remain 
unmodified. The real difficulty would come in trans- 
lating the second half of the plan into practice. For, 
to encourage and intensify group consciousness among 
the immigrant peoples for the purpose of preventing 
fusion would, from the standpoint of the extreme 
raciahst, mean a fostering of religious, ethnic and 
national prejudices. Through what medium is this 
to be accomplished? The government, the school, the 
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church, the press, or all of them combined? It is safe 
to say that even the most radical advocate of ethnic 
purity would hardly crave this unenviable r61e of an 
avowed apostle of inter-racial and international antag- 
onisms. Even if the fundamental assumption involved 
were tenable, namely, the fact of ethnic deterioration 
resulting from fusion, the proposed policy would be its 
own strongest refutation because of the manifestly 
imethical and impractical methods needed to carry it 
into effect. 

Ill 

But while there is no specific evidence as yet to 
disprove the harmful effects of intermarriage among 
the various divergent varieties of the European peoples 
in America, it appears reasonably certain, judging 
from general biologic principles and from results in 
analogous historical processes, that such amalgamation 
is not only not harmful but njay even be highly desirable.^ 
At any rate, the danger of "mongrelization" is quite 
remote, especially as the fusion is taking place under 
rather favorable economic and social conditions.^ 
Building upon such premises as these, the ideal of 
ethnic homogeneity and consequent thorough social 
assimilation, achieved through a rapid and thorough 
mixture of the immigrant peoples, may be opposed to 
that of ethnic isolation.* If now the facts are inter- 

1 See Chapter IV, pp. 93-95. 

2 Ibid., pp. 93-95. 

' See Jerome Dowd, "The Racial Element in Social Assimila- 
tion," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 16, July-May, 1910- 
1911. "Complete social assimilation cannot take place without 
racial amalgamation. Races that do not intermarry do not mingle 
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preted from this point of view, the advocate of ethnic 
amalgamation finds much encom-agement but also 
much that remains to be achieved. For, his argument 
may shape itself thus : An intermarriage ratio of 14 per 
100 in a city Uke New York is rather high, but in view 
of the ever-present tendency towards the formation of 
self-sufficient immigrant colonies, it is not by any 

freely socially, and without the stimulus of free social life complete 
assimilation or socialization is impossible." P. 633. 

"There are three tentative laws which seem to follow from this 
distinction between personal and social imitations: (1) That social 
democracy is the only condition of complete assimilation of the 
higher culture; (2) That races on a high but different culture level 
may assimilate each other's culture to the advantage of both, but a 
complete assimilation of the highest of the two races will be im- 
possible without intermarriage; (3) That a high and a low culture 
race without intermarriage cannot come in contact without injury 
to the latter, because the social imitations will take on an excessive 
development and result in physical and moral disintegration." 
P. 635. 

Popular echoings of the idea that true assimilation is impossible 
without racial fusion can be heard in the controversies upon the 
various race problems in America. Thus U. S. Senator James D. 
Phelan of California, in answer to a protest of the Japanese peace 
delegate at the Paris Conference that Japan is "too proud to accept 
a place of admitted inferiority," wrote: "This confuses the issue 
because the question of inferiority is not involved. The Japanese 
are racially different. By the laws of nature they cannot improve 
the Japanese stock nor the white stock by intermarriage. The 
evils of both races are developed in the offspring. This is a well- 
known physiological fact. It has been well said that a democ- 
racy is impossible without equality, and that equality is not pos- 
sible where the people cannot freely intermarry and produce a 
homogeneous race." Statement telegraphed by Senator Phelan 
to N. Y. Times, April 4, 1919, in answer to a protest by Baron 
Makino, delegate of Japan at the Paris Peace Conference. 
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means high enough. True, there is a creditable in- 
crease of approximately 300% in intermarriage among 
the second generation, and a broad range of increase 
up to 1000%. But it would be preferable to have a 
fairly high uniform rate of fusion, rather than some 
nationaUties with a low index of intermarriage at one 
end of the scale and others with a high index at the 
other end, as is the case at present. The children of 
the unmigrants must amalgamate even faster than 
they are doing now, if a homogeneous American people 
is to be created within the shortest possible period 
of time. Moreover, he may continue, while fusion 
among the various nationaUties is indeed going on, it is 
nevertheless very largely within identical generations. 
First generation mixes with first, and second generation 
with second. There is a tendency to fix certain general 
habits of life reminiscent of the old world rather than of 
the new. Should immigration continue, this tendency 
would be further aggravated. A thorough-going fusion 
would involve a much more frequent crossing of the 
generation lines than is indicated by the figures, and 
would thus facihtate further the process of assimilation 
of the foreign-born and the native-born. This appUes 
with equal force to the number of nationahties with 
which persons of each group intermarry. Instead of 
reduction of the number in the second generation, as 
appears to be the case now, there should be even a 
greater dispersion or at least the same scattering of 
intermarriages among various groups as there is in the 
first generation. Furthermore, he may argue, while it 
is reassuring to discover that it is in the higher eco- 
nomic groups that two-thirds of the intermarriages oc- 
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cur, the aim must be to raise this proportion to even a 
higher level in order to safeguard absolutely the proc- 
ess of amalgamation as far as its economic and social 
setting is concerned. And finally, as to the fact that it 
is the mediocre culture groups which show the largest 
proportion of intermarriage rather than the highest 
and the lowest groups. From the point of view of the 
thorough-going miscegenationist it makes compara- 
tively little difference what the relative proportions 
are. The supreme aim is to produce a perfect blend of 
ethnic stocks.^ Cultural contributions, being prima- 
rily dependent on native capacity for cultxu"e-build- 
ing, will result naturally from a virile and versatile 
mixed people. Even if in the rapid process of fusion 
the cultural achievements of the mixing peoples 
should be largely discarded, and there should result a 
temporary general lowering of the culture level of the 

' This seems to be the ideal of a large group of workers in the 
Americanization Movement. See, for example, the statement of 
Frances A. Kellor:. "Americanization is the science of racial rela- 
tions in America, dealing with the assimilation and amalgamation 
of diverse races in equity into an integral part of its national life. 
By assimilation is meant the indistinguishable incorporation of the 
races into the substance of American life. By amalgamation is 
meant so perfect a blend that the absence or imperfection of any of 
the vital racial elements available will impair the compound. By 
an integral part is meant that once fused, separation of units is 
thereafter impossible. By equity is meant impartiaUty among the 
races accepted for the blend, with no imputations of inferiority and 
no bestowal of favors. With anything less than this in mind Amer- 
ica will fall short of a science and of giving the world anything of 
lasting value for its racial problems. . . ." Part of an Address 
to Industrial Leaders by Frances A. Kellor. Published by the 
National Americanization Conunittee. 
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new stock, the loss would surely be made up by leaps 
and bounds, once the homogeneous nation has settled 
down to a unified national life. 

IV 

Now, how is this process of amalgamation to be con- 
sciously accelerated? Here, too (the advocate of rapid 
and complete fusion may point out), the facts them- 
selves suggest the methods that would logically have 
to be employed. Three forces, it was foimd, were at 
work, mainly responsible for the interminghng of men 
and women of various ethnic groups: preponderance 
of marriageable men over women, rise in economic 
status and a diminution of the intensity of group con- 
sciousness. Whatever strengthens these forces also 
hastens the process of fusion. The first factor finds 
its freest field of operation in the first generation, the 
last operates most effectively in the second generation. 
It is not inconceivable that through conscious social 
control each of these forces could be so manipulated 
as to be raised indefinitely in its potency. Through a 
preferential treatment of single male immigrants, a 
wider and wider disparity might be created between 
the number of marriageable men and the number of 
marriageable women among persons of the first gener- 
ation. This would act as an indirect compulsion upon 
both men and women to intermarry, as indeed it al- 
ready does, although to a much smaller extent, under 
the present conditions. The factor of economic 
status is even more amenable to control. Every step 
taken in advancing the hving and working conditions 
of the masses of immigrants, along with that of the 
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native-born tends to augment their mobility, to create 
wider and wider contacts and thus to increase the 
probabiUty of more frequent fusion among the various 
nationahties. 

But while the possibiUty of controlling the first 
factor (disparity in marriageable sex ratios) may be 
somewhat illusory and its advisability open to serious 
doubt, and while the control of the second factor (rise 
in economic status) for the specific purpose of acceler- 
ating ethnic fusion may be somewhat irrelevant, the 
conscious accentuation of the third and apparently 
most powerful factor (decrease of intensity of group 
consciousness) is not only more feasible, but will in the 
long run produce the desired effect with unerring 
certainty. One need only to examine carefully, so the 
argument may run, the forces that tend to sap the 
spirit of group solidarity among the immigrant peoples, 
to see how easily the task might be accomplished. ^ 
Encourage dispersion of the foreign-born populations 
within the individual communities and throughout the 
land, discourage on the part of the younger generation 
especially, affiliation with specifically immigrant com- 
munal activities, frown upon educational and cultural 
undertakings calculated to impart to the younger 
generation a knowledge and an appreciation of the 
cultural heritage of the immigrant group, condemn 
nationahstic leaders who persistently stir up in the 
immigrant the remembrances and the passions of a life 
he left behind him, treat with fine scorn the vain 
attempts of the intellectuals to formulate theories of 

1 See Chapter III, Immigrant Community Life and Organization, 
pp. 77-80; also Chapter IV, Facts of Intermarriage, pp. 118-119. 
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"adjustment" to American life; above all, foster in 
school, in civic life and in international relations a 
positive ideal of national unity, national homogeneity, 
singleness of pohtical as well as cultural allegiance — ■ 
do all this, so argues the ethnic fusionist, do it steadily 
and systematically, and in two generations, at the 
most in three, the polyglot American people will be a 
mere memory and a fully blended, unified nation an 
accomplished fact. 

V 

To this reading of the facts still another may be 
opposed, taking as its basic premise that too sudden 
and too great a ruptiu"e of ethnic bonds is not only 
undesirable but may turn out to be dangerous. Were 
there involved in intermarriage nothing but the stark 
fact of biologic fusion of individuals of not very dis- 
similar ethnic varieties, there might perhaps be no 
serious consequences, even if the process went ahead 
on a large scale and with increasing rapidity. Much 
more, however, is involved. Intermarriage, it may be 
urged, is equally a sociological fact. It is a blending of 
different cultiu-es, through the medium of specific 
representatives of these cultures. In the newly created 
home life two civihzations in miniature are contending 
for supremacy. On the one hand, the more dissimilar 
are the attitudes, the outlooks, the habits of the mating 
persons, the more difficult will it be to create a harmo- 
nious composite.^ On the other hand, the more color- 

1 See for example Fishberg's conclusion that mixed marriages 
between Jews and non-Jews are three to four times more likely to 
be dissolved than pure marriages. Maurice Fishberg, The Jews, 
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less, the more devitalized the cultural equipment of 
either husband or wife or both, the surer will the new 
family life be characterized by lack of color, lack of 
insight into and of appreciation of the cultiu-e values 
inherent in the ethnic backgroimds of the parties to 
the marriage. Violent transitions in mental and social 
life then, are to be avoided as much as possible. The 
passage from one phase to another, must be relatively 
smooth to avoid the deteriorating effects of the shock 
that must come to the nervous system and to the com- 
plex social organism.^ 

One who interprets the facts in the Ught of these 
principles, feels considerable apprehension iu review- 
ing them. According to his view, the striking increase 
in the proportion of intermarriage in the second genera- 
tion, far from being a cause for rejoicing, should make 
one pause and ask if not more is lost than gained by 

p. 217. Also Karl Walcker, Grundriss der Statistik, p. 138, quoted 
by Hoffman in Race Traits and Tendencies of the American Negro. 
"It has been found that the number of children to a marriage 
was 4.35 where both persons were of the same religion (Christian) 
but only 1.58 where the father was Christian and the mother was 
a Jewess. When both were Jews the number of births to a marriage 
was 4.21 but only 1.78 where the father was evangelized, and 
1.66 where the father was a Catholic,'' p. 192. Walcker believes 
that the barriers which make marriage of Jews and Christians 
less fruitful are psychological rather than physiological. For 
a statement of the general imderlying principle, see Edward Wester- 
mark, The History of Human Marriage, Chapter XIII, The Law 
of Similarity, pp. 278-289. 

1 For an analysis of neurotic symptoms growing out of intense 
mental conflict due to violent transitions from one type of thought- 
life to another, radically different type, see the instructive case 
cited in A. A. Brill's Psychanalysis, p. 102, Second Edition. 
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the sudden snapping of group bonds which this indi- 
cates. For, it must be repeated, the intermarriage 
ratio marks only the lower limit of group disruption, so 
to speak, and as a rule the higher the ratio, the more 
extensive the breaking away from the group hfe in all 
its phases. He would observe further, that in spite of 
the powerful centrifugal forces operating within the 
groups, there are counteracting centripetal tendencies 
present. This is shown by the occurrence of inter- 
marriages to a large extent within identical genera- 
tions, and also by the fact that the proportion of mixed 
marriages between persons of different generations 
decreases as the interval between the generations 
increases. Rather than decrying this tendency as 
leading towards a fixation of types instead of making 
for thorough-going amalgamation, it should be looked 
upon as a wholesome brake upon too precipitate a 
process, thus providing in a small measure the more 
gradual transition from one generation to another, 
which is so greatly needed. Homogeneity achieved 
more slowly in this fashion will be more genuine and 
more permanent than the apparent unification result- 
ing from too quick a fusion. 

He may go further and say: That there is an irresist- 
ible impulse making for ethnic amalgamation can 
hardly be doubted in the face of the facts as a whole. 
Now since this amalgamation is probably inevitable 
and will proceed at a cumulative speed, there ought to 
be some effort to save as much as possible from the 
wreckage that results from the collapse of the cultural 
heritages of the fusing groups. This is all the more 
urgent since the mixture is going on primarily in the 
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mediocre culture groups. Here there is neither the 
cultural equipment nor a keen enough self-conscious- 
ness to produce the desire to transmit to the rising 
generation, culture values worth while conserving and 
incorporating into American hfe. While the biologic 
products of the union will in aU probabihty be of virile 
stock, the cultiu-al atmosphere into which the new 
generation is bom will be nondescript. The result 
will be not so much a deterioration of cultural life, for, 
where there is little or none of it, it is hardly accurate 
to speak of deterioration. The result will rather be 
that at the critical moment in the Hfe of the growing 
second generation there will be nothing to offer it but 
a drab outlook upon life. But what is far more to be re- 
gretted, the unique opportunity that America has of util- 
izing the rich cultiu-al heritages of the immigrant groups 
and weaving them into the texture of its growing civihza- 
tion, an opportunity such as no nation ever was offered 
under the same circumstances — ^will inevitably be lost. 
To be consoled by the thought that the new versatile 
nation resulting from the fusion of many peoples will 
soon replace, by the potency of its own genius, what 
may have been discarded or neglected or deUberately ig- 
nored in the culture of the immigrant groups, is very 
much Uke justifying the barbarities the invading Ger- 
manic tribes committed upon the civihzation of ancient 
Rome, on the basis that they ruthlessly cleared the 
ground for the creation of a newer and more virile 
cultm-e, irrespective of the high achievements already 
recorded in the Greco-Roman world. That a thousand 
years later the more civihzed descendants of these 
empire-wreckers should rediscover the ruined rem- 
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nants of a glorious past and cherish them as long-lost 
treasures is ample proof of the original sin and madness 
of the fathers. 

And finally, he may argue, this faith in the sponta- 
neous creation of a new culture lacks a firm scientific 
basis, as it is grounded in an erroneous view of the 
nature of progress. Uncontrolled, unguided social 
movements always tend to level down, whereas the 
essence of progress is conscious, deliberate selection and 
accentuation of those social forces that tend in the 
direction of improvement and perfection of group life. 

VI 

Quite naturally the methods by which this point of 
view is to be translated into action will differ from 
those of the radical fusionist. 

Amalgamation being inevitable, it is needless to 
increase, through preferential immigration of single 
males, for example, the disparity between the number 
of marriageable men and of marriageable women of the 
first generation. Besides, to do so would be to en- 
courage the growth of difficult social problems arising 
out of an unsettled type of population, such as these 
male immigrants are bound to be. Experience in the 
past in the congested American cities has shown the 
grave dangers both to the community and to the 
immigrant. 

To the improvement of the economic status of the 
groups there can be no objection. But the facts show 
that only a comparatively small share can be assigned 
to this force in the production of amalgamation. There 
is not much promise, then, in this method, even 
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though it could be apphed on a larger scale and more 
consciously than is Ukely to be the case. 

As to assiduously inducing a fack of group conscious- 
ness among immigrants, or undermining group soli- 
darity in whatever form found, quite the opposite 
attitude is to be assiuned. The fundamental objection 
to congested immigrant quarters is not that they tend 
to keep alive old-world habits and old-world interests. 
Far greater and more immediately menacing evils are 
the unsanitary and overcrowded tenements, the lack 
of recreational faciUties for the youth and educational 
opportunities for the immigrant adult, the poorly 
lighted, ill-ventilated shops and factories, the inade- 
quate protection to life — conditions over which the 
immigrant as such has practically no control, but must 
accept as he finds them upon his arrival. In a more 
favorable physical and economic setting much, if not 
all, of the apparent unsavoriness of immigrant life 
would fall away, as it actually does, as soon as circxmi- 
stances are changed for the better. Moreover, rather 
than discourage affihation with immigrant communal 
activities on the part of the younger generation, every 
effort should be made to foster among them an intel- 
ligent and appreciative interest in the cultural activi- 
ties of their elders. The educational efforts of the 
immigrant community directed to this end are to be 
commended as contributions to the spiritual enrich- 
ment of the rising generation of Americans, if need be 
constructively criticised, but hardly frowned upon as 
xmworthy of a free democratic life. Nationahstic 
leaders in the group, instead of being condenaned as 
unwelcome and misguided enthusiasts are rather to be 
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brought into closer contact with the aspirations of the 
larger American community, thus enabling them to 
reinterpret for their own people, hfe in the new en- 
vironment. Efforts of leaders of thought among the 
immigrants to formulate "theories of adjustment," 
instead of being relegated to the class of intellectual 
vaporings, should rather be examined as reasoned 
expressions of a deep-seated desire to fit into the new 
life and yet preserve the individuality of the group. 
The net result of this more sympathetic attitude may, 
possibly, turn out to be a considerable heightening of 
group consciousness and perhaps a temporary retarda- 
tion of actual fusion. But ultimately amalgamation 
will take place, and with a younger generation, inherit- 
ing something of the cultural past of its group, the 
process will go ahead on a progressively higher cultural 
plane. America will thus gain far more in the long run 
than she loses. 

VII 

One other point of view is possible. It is to ignore 
the fact of intermarriage. Or if not ignore it, at least 
to minunize its importance. Accordingly, it may be 
said, whether the group fuse or not biologically is 
reaUy of no consequence. ^ Intermarriage is not an ab- 
solute essential of true assimilation. In fact, the highest 
form of assimilation exists not where one individuality 
swallows up another, or one group merges indistin- 
guishably with another, but where each side adapts 
to its own personality the unique contributions of the 

» For a view somewhat like this, see that expressed by Bryce, 
Chapter IV, page 90. 
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other. 1 That is, each side utilizes the other as a stimu- 
lus for a continuous creative life. The number of 
distinctive individualities is then constantly multiplied 
instead of reduced and the only problem worthy of 
attention is the harmonization of the lives of these 
imique individualities. 

To encourage, then, the growth of cultural conscious- 

' Assimilation conceived in this form seems to be the central 
thought of Prof. Dewey in his address on "Nationalizing Educa^ 
tion " {Addresses and Proceedings of the Nat. Educ. Association, New 
York, 1916, Vol. LIV, p. 185). He says: "I find that many who 
talk the loudest about the need of a supreme and unified American- 
ism of spirit really mean some special code or tradition to which 
they happen to be attached. They have some pet tradition which 
they would impose upon all. In thus measuring the scope of 
Americanism by some single element which enters into it they are 
themselves false to the spirit of America. Neither Englandism nor 
New-Englandism, neither Puritan nor Cavalier, any more than 
Teuton or Slav, can do anything but furnish one note in a vast 
symphony. 

"The way to deal with hyphenism, in other words, is to welcome 
it, but to welcome it in the sense of extracting from each people its 
special good, so that it shall surrender into a common fund of wis- 
dom and experience what it especially has to contribute. All of 
these surrenders and contributions taken together create the na- 
tional spirit of America. The dangerous thing is for each factor to 
isolate itself, to try to live off its past, and then to attempt to impose 
itself upon other elements, or, at least, to keep itself intact and thus 
refuse to accept what other cultures have to offer, so as thereby to 
be transmuted into authentic Americanism." Or, even in a more 
vigorous vein: "No matter how loudly any one proclaims his 
Americanism if he assumes that any one racial strain, any one 
component culture, no matter how early settled it was in our terri- 
tory, or how effective it has proven in its own land, is to furnish 
a pattern to which all other strains and cultures are to conform, he 
is a traitor to an American nationalism." Pp. 184-185. 
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ness among the various immigrant groups with the 
aim of their ultimate disappearance is hke calling upon 
them to make elaborate preparation for their own bur- 
ial ceremonies. Why not leave the question of biologic 
fusion open for the decision of each individual and 
each group? The bm-den of conserving cultural indi- 
viduality rests, after aU, upon the group as such. If 
it has a virile cultural life, no artificial stimulants will 
be needed to keep it alive. If it lacks vitality and 
melts away in contact with other superior cultures, 
then it has surely merited its fate. According to this 
view, one duty only can rightfully be laid upon the 
immigrant groups. It is, that they must become an 
integral part of American life, in the sense of not hold- 
ing aloof from its broad, common interests, but sharing 
by sentiment and by deed in the common aspirations 
and enterprises of the whole people. Thus as a phase 
of a comprehensive American national conscious- 
ness, cultm-al group consciousness becomes an asset in 
the expanding life of the nation, and its furtherance a 
distinct service towards the creation of a unique and 
rich civilization of the future. 



PART III 
PUBLIC POLICY AND ETHNIC FUSION 



CHAPTER VI 

A PROPOSED POLICY OF INCORPORATION 
I 

A superficial comparison of the various interpre- 
tations of the facts of interma,rriage might lead to the 
conclusion that these standpoints are irreconcilable. 
Hence, if any policy of assimilation is to be formulated, 
it must be founded exclusively on one or the other of 
these opposing views. 

A more careful scrutiny, however, discloses that 
throughout some of them, there runs a common ele- 
ment which might possibly be made the basis of a 
reasonable program of pubhc poHcy. 

One of the four views, it would seem, must be 
completely rejected, namely, the isolation of ethnic 
groups in order to prevent amalgamation. Under 
social and economic conditions such as obtain in a 
democracy like America, fusion, even if it were biolog- 
ically harmful, cannot be altogether prevented.^ But 
the real objections here are the falsity of the funda- 
mental premises and the anti-social means that would 

1 See Franz Boas, The Mind of Primitive Man, p. 275. Speak- 
ing of the gradual progress of intermixture between black and white 
in the United States as inevitable he says: "If the powerful caste 
system of India has not been able to prevent intermixture, our laws, 
which recognize a greater amount of individual liberty, will cer- 
tainly not be able to do so." 

169 
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necessarily have to be applied in order to carry out the 
plan. 

The other three views, implicitly or explicitly, 
recognize the desirability of incorporating into Ameri- 
can life whatever culture-values the immigrants have 
produced or may continue to create. This, then, 
stated very broadly, must be the central aim of a far- 
sighted national policy with regard to the incorpora- 
tion or assimilation of immigrants: so to control the 
underlying social forces that the new-comers will, on 
the one hand, be able to share fully in the opportuni- 
ties of the new life, and on the other hand, will be in a 
position to contribute their best to the unfolding civili- 
zation of America. 

II 

These imderlying forces have a twofold character: 
biologic and social-psychic. That it would be almost 
impossible at the present stage of eugenic thinking to 
control, through the action of the State or through 
other authoritative means, the biologic or racial factor 
is patent. To prescribe that an EngUshman marry an 
Italian woman or that a Jew marry a Slav, is Utopian, 
to say the least, even if the requisite knowledge were 
at hand (which, of course,' is not the case) guiding the 
proper choice in mating to produce the highest physical 
and mental type. But even if both social control and 
biologic knowledge had already reached the advanced 
position implied here, the crucial point of the situation 
would hardly have been touched. The "danger" if any 
exist, is not that too much or too little amalgamation 
is taking place between the immigrant peoples or that 
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it is the least advantageous biologic combiaations that 
are occurring. The "danger" lurks in the fact that 
there is an unusual acceleration of the process of fusion 
within the span of one generation; that group ties 
are suddenly broken, and thus the conditions created 
for personal and group demoralization; that the mix- 
ing proceeds in the mediocre culture levels with Uttle 
or no promise of conserving for American life culture- 
values of different though, in some respects, equally 
high or possibly higher civiUzations. 

Ill 

The only feasible policy, then, that remains is to 
safeguard and improve the social environment under 
which fusion is taking place, to develop a growingly 
appreciative attitude toward the immigrant as a poten- 
tial contributor to the cultm-al life of America and to 
leave the xiltimate choice of actual biologic fusion or 
non-fusion with the individual or with the groups as 
such. To set up racial fusion and the resulting ethnic 
homogeneity as the sole and conscious national ideal 
is, to say the least, impracticable. It may even tima 
out to be impossible, though final judgment on this 
point must wait upon further scientific evidence.^ 

But a deeper objection, by far, can be raised. It is, 
that such a goal would divert the national imagination 
and the national will from the ideal of intellectual 
and emotional harmony among the masses of diverse 
elements, to the ideal of physical commingling and 

» For the view of Dr. A. Hardlicka expressing strong doubt as to 
whether or not the United States in the past has produced a homo- 
geneous "American " type, see Chapter VIII, p. 221, note 1. 
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unity of blood relationship. Doubtless the latter is 
easier of attainment. But in the spiritual struggles for 
the reahzation of the former, profoxmder levels of unity 
are constantly reached and the national ideal thus 
approaches step by step the all-embracing human 
ideal. 1 Herein is to be found the only adequate answer 
to the insistent and rightly insistent, cry for national 
unity and the dread of America as a "polyglot board- 
ing-house." 

IV 

The policy thus sketched in very broad outlines 
would coincide, in the main, with the control of the 
second of the factors, namely, the social-psychic factor. 
Here the difficulties in the way are not so great 
as those confronting the eugenist. Advance in civi- 
lization has been largely synonymous with control of 
the environment,^ including the social environment, and 

1 A somewhat similar thought seems to be impUed in the dis- 
cussion by Professor Giddings of the assimilative forces that have 
thus far been chiefly effective in American life: 1. Standardiza- 
tion of consumption. 2. A scientific view of nature which all men , 
are being forced to adopt because of modem methods of earning a 
livelihood. 3. The class struggle, that is, the struggle for social 
justice, the latter destined to be the great unifying force in the 
future. "They will create " he observes "in our mighty population 
the true solidarity of mind and heart; and of this solidarity shall 
there not be born a civilization whose qualities shall be dignity and 
sobriety superadded to zeal; of beauty and graciousness superadded 
to power?" F. H. Giddings, "The Quahty of Civilization," Amer. 
Journal of Sociology, March, 1912, p. 589. 

2 See L. F. Ward, Applied Sociology: "Civilization is the re- 
sult of the activities of all men during all time struggling against the 
environment and slowly conquering nature," p. 132. Or again, on 
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thus social experience is here wider and more reassur- 
ing. 

Now control implies aim, and the aim in the solution 
of the immigrant problem must be to make possible 
the maximum contribution on the part of the immi- 
grant both economically and culturally and to secure 
for him, in return, the maximum economic and cultm-al 
participation in the national life. In a comprehensive 
program of public pohcy these two aspects, the eco- 
nomic and the cultural, are inseparable, for, from a syn- 
thetic point of view,i the immigrants as individuals and 
as groups, cannot reasonably be expected to make cul- 
tural contributions if the economic basis of their life is 
insecure or inadequate. Where there is no economic 
competence there is no leisure, and where there is no 
leisure there is no culture. In the formulation of all 
the subsidiary policies, as well as in that of the general 
poUcy, this fundamental connection must be the guid- 
ing thought. These subsidiary pohcies are: the policy 

page 131: "It is man's combined influence on his environment and 
on himself that chiefly constitute civilization. In other words, it is 
his action, and without such action on his part, there could be no 
civihzation." Also John Dewey, in Democracy and Education: 
"The advance of civilization means that a larger number of natural 
forces and objects have been transformed into instrumentalities of 
action, into means for securing ends," p. 44. For similar views, see 
also C. A. EUwood, An Introduction to Social Psychology, p. 201; 
Edwin G. ConJdin, Heredity and Environment: "To a large ex- 
tent civihzation itself means good environmental conditions and 
the advance of civilization means improvement of environment," 
p. 312. For other similar views and for a good summary, see 
A. J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress, Chap. VII, The Criteria 
of Progress, pp. 113-148. 

1 For an outline of this view see Chap. II, pp. 50-59. 
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of regulation, the policy of distribution and the policy 
of incorporation.^ Each of these three in turn has its 
economic and cultural or educational aspect. In other 
words, there are, in reality, six specific programs that 
must be framed if a fully rounded poUcy on immigra- 
tion is to be formulated. 

How far short of this inclusive program the present 
thought and practice have fallen, appears upon com- 
parison of what has been done with what might be 
done. All three policies have thus far been fragmen- 
tary and in the main, negative.^ Whatever there has 
been of regulation was concerned mainly with the ex- 
clusion of the physically and mentally defective and 
the economically dependent. Methods of distribution 
have remained undeveloped.^ Americanization is 

> See Chap. II, pp. 56-59. 

' Ibid., pp. 56-59. 

^ A significant experiment in the distribution of immigrants 
by a private philanthropic agency has been that of the Industrial 
Removal Office, in New York City. The general method of proce- 
dure has been to receive applications for removal at the central 
office in New York, to make a careful physical examination of the 
applicant, to secure if possible evidence of good moral character 
and fair competence in some trade, to select from carefully com- 
piled data on industrial opportunities throughout the United 
States, a community where the applicant and his family, if he had 
any, could make a living, to make arrangements for his reception 
in that community and then to keep in touch with him through the 
local agencies and the traveling agents of the central office. A 
careful sittvey of the work of the Industrial Removal Office shows 
that from 1901 to 1912, 69,729 people were sent away from New 
York City. The number of cities and towns to which persons were 
sent was 1,474, sitiiated in every state of the Union. Besides this, 
the two branches in Boston and Philadelphia, during an existence 
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confined to the barren process of teaching the rudi- 
ments of English and of civics. It is nothing short of a 
miracle that whatever incorporation of the immigrants 
into American life has occurred, took place at all and 
with the least amount of conscious direction. 

V 

It is strange that American immigration legislation 
has persistently evaded the underlying problems in 
these three poUcies and continues to busy itself with 
comparatively non-essential details. It is as if the 
framers of the law from one generation to another had 
been afraid to face boldly the real issues involved and 
to think fearlessly of far-reaching remedies. What, 
for example, should be the basic principles of selection 
and regulation? How could the influx of labor forces 
be so regulated as to satisfy the true demands rather 
than the artificial demands for labor? Is Europe the 
only source of foreign labor and must it remain so to the 
exclusion of all other continents? And if so, on what 
groimds? Would preferential treatment of family 
immigration as opposed to immigration of single men 
and women tend to select a steadier and more assimil- 
able mass of settlers? 

And on the score of distribution similar fundamental 
questions are pressing for solution, only to be syste- 
matically ignored by legislators. What constitutes 
desirable distribution? Is it more practicable, in the 
long run, to settle inrniigrants in groups or as individ- 

of nine years, distributed 5,817 persons, making a grand total for 
the three branches of 64,546. Since the outbreak of the European 
War the work has been practicaUy at a standstill. 
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uals, no matter what the preconceived notions on 
this question may be? Where are the various types of 
immigrants most needed, industrially speaking? What 
are the most efficient ways of keeping the immigrant 
labor supply mobile and yet not too transient? How 
can occupational misplacement be minimized and thus 
great losses prevented both economically and spirit- 
ually.^ And no less fundamental, after proper regula- 

' To what extent occupational changes occur among immi- 
grants upon arrival in America is suggested by the following ac- 
count of the situation among Aimenians and Greeks: "But in the 
attempt to fit himself into the new economic life in America many 
a highly skilled worker is compelled to abandon his former occupa- 
tion to his own great financial and spiritual loss and undoubtedly 
also to that of the city and of the country at large. So important 
did this shifting of occupations seem to the investigating committee 
that a more detailed study was made on this point. Of about 
eight hundred Armenians studied, almost eighty per cent changed 
their occupation. The farmers all changed, many becoming fac- 
tory workers, porters, and day laborers, others taking to the grocery 
and restaurant business, still others struggUng along as weavers, 
cooks, waiters and laundry workers. Some of the most striking 
changes, however, took place in the ranks of the skilled mechanics 
and of the professional men. Blacksmiths abandoned hammer 
and tongs for the grocer's scales or the tailor's shears; brass work- 
ers turned stock clerks or day laborers; carpenters wasted their 
skiU as team drivers or window cleaners; coppersmiths sank to the 
level of the versatile 'generally useful '; jewelers donned the 
waiter's coat; weavers and knife makers tortured their nimble 
fingers with crude machine-Uke factory work; teachers graced the 
clerk's high stool and ministers bewailed their lot as 'helpers' in the 
back kitchen of an earthy lunch-room. Marvelous indeed is the 
transforming power of the Great Alchemist, 'free America.' But, 
after recovering from our wonderment, we might object in a sober 
mood that, after all, the figures involved here are so small that the 
economic loss indicated by them is negligible. The real loss, how- 
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tion and proper distribution have been accomplished, 
are the questions relating to a sound policy of incor- 
poration. What is involved in genuine Americaniza- 
tion? What part in this process can and should the 
immigrant community play and what part should the 
State play? How must the elementary methods of 
Americanization be improved and supplemented in 
order to achieve substantial results rather than the 
illusion of assimilation? To what extent is an increase 
in the margin of leisure likely to release the creative 
powers of the various immigrant groups? In what spe- 
cific ways can the past cultural achievements of these 

ever, to the country as a whole, becomes clear when the same ratio 
of change is applied to the total Armenian immigration. Take, as 
an instance, the years 1899 to 1917, for which figures are available. 
Of 43,000 immigrants who entered the United States during these 
years almost 35,000 must, accordingly, have changed their occupa- 
tions. During the same period over 11,000 farmers and farm labor- 
ers came, of whom presumably fifty per cent abandoned their former 
occupation. Almost 1800 tradesmen arrived, of whom eighty-five 
per cent changed; 12,000 individuals engaged in manufacturing 
and mechanical pursuits came, of whom also a very large propor- 
tion must have changed. If now we plead that such an enormous 
shifting about in occupations is inevitable, owing to a lack of knowl- 
edge of the English language and lack of proper facilities to guide 
the inmiigrant into the field of work where he can make the greatest 
possible use of his capacity or training, we are offering an explana- 
tion rather than proposing a much needed remedy. As was the case 
with the Armenians, although not to the same extent, a large pro- 
portion (almost one-half) of the Greek immigrants change their 
occupation in America. ..." "The Immigrant and the Commu- 
nity, A Summary and Interpretation of a Survey of the Armenian 
and Greek Communities in New York City," Julius Drachsler, in 
The Standard, Bulletin of the N. Y. Society of Ethical Culture, 
for November, 1918. 
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peoples be utilized for the enrichment of American life? 
It will be said that it is far easier to put these questions 
than to find their solutions. At the present stage of 
thought upon the problem, however, it is a clear gain 
even to formulate the appropriate questions, for, as 
yet, this essential first step has hardly been taken. 

VI 

But the cultural problem has been neglected even 
more than the economic question; one is tempted to 
say, ignored almost entirely, except by a solitary 
educator here and there. The cultural problem has a 
negative and a positive phase. The first consists in 
this: large masses of children of school age, foreign- 
born and native-born of foreign parentage,^ are satura- 
ted in the public schools and the high schools with a 
culture foreign to that of the home from which they 
come. They learn of a history, a Uterature, a scheme 
of political life, that are in many cases radically differ- 
ent from the cultural background of their elders. In 
the home there is, therefore, little or no understanding 
between the growing child and the static parent. The 
delicate task is to reestabUsh or to reenforce a sym- 
pathy that is constantly on the wane, a process which, 

' The number of foreign-born children of school age (6 to 16 
years) in N. Y. City in 1910 was 343,863. Together with the native- 
bom children of foreign parents they were 1,072,377 strong. V. S. 
Census, 1910, Vol. 1, p. 441. The corresponding numbers for the 
United States were: — ^foreign-born children 784,949; native-born 
children of foreign parents, 4,971,230 or a total of 5,756,179 
school children betweei; 6 and 16 years. V. S. Census, 1910, Vol. 1, 
p. 310. 
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if not counteracted in time, is prone to result in a 
permanent and often a tragic estrangement. It is not 
inappropriate to speak of this phase of the problem 
as negative, because the aim in its solution is merely 
to impart to both parent and child a more sympathetic 
attitude towards each other, primarily through a com- 
pleter knowledge and appreciation of the culture-values 
prized by either side. 

The other phase of the problem, the positive, is con- 
cerned mainly with the effort of stimulating the 
creative powers of aU the members of the immigrant 
groups. The communities formed by representatives 
of the various European peoples in the United States 
are, of course, only fragments of the old-world commu- 
nities. Nevertheless, they have brought with them a 
knowledge and an appreciation of some of the cultural 
contributions made by the parent groups upon the 
native soil. This knowledge and appreciation varies 
according to the proportion of intellectuals in the 
immigrant group and according to the cultural level 
from which the majority of the immigrants came. For 
the immigrants to invent ways of contributing effect- 
ively some of their inherited culture-values to Ameri- 
can life, and to add to this tradition new values for the 
creation of which the inspiration is drawn from life 
in the new environment — to do this, requires the free 
imf olding of all the creative forces within the immigrant 
group. 

VII 

Whatever attempts towards the solution of the 
cultural problem have been made, have thus far con- 
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cerned themselves mainly with the negative phase. In 
imimigrant groups where self-consciousness has reached 
a high degree of intensity, as for example among the 
Poles, the Jews, the Bohemians, educational activities 
calculated to transmit to the younger generation the 
cultural heritage of the group, have been rather vigor- 
ously pursued. NationaUst schools, supplementing 
the work of the public educational system, social and 
recreational centers stressing the cultural group- 
consciousness, community houses gathering within 
their walls persons of all classes, shades of belief and of 
disbelief, are frequently found flourishing in these 
immigrant communities.^ But throughout all this 
work there is much that reminds one of frantic efforts 
to save the group from disintegration in a new environ- 
ment, rather than a free blossoming of a healthy cul- 
tural hfe taking root in a new and rich soil. 

Nor has educational thought and practice in America 
fully recognized the significance of this conflict and 
provided the proper means of making the transition 

1 See Chapter III, Immigrant Coinmunity Life and Organiza- 
tion. A detailed survey of the educational activities of the Jewish 
community is Jewish Education in New York City, by Dr. A. 
M. Dushkin. Prof. Herbert A. Miller in "The School and the 
Immigrant," one of the reports of the Cleveland Educational Sur- 
vey of 1916, Chapter III, "The School and the Immigrant," pp. 
37-54, gives a brief account of the efforts of various national groups 
in Cleveland to preserve their language and culture through pri- 
vately owned schools, including parochial schools. The following 
nationalities are included: Bohemians, Croatians, Danes, Germans, 
Greeks, Jews, Hungarians, Italians, Lithuanians, Norwegians and 
Swedes, Poles, Russians and Ruthenians, Serbians, Slovaks, Sloven- 
ians, Syrians. 
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from one cultural background to another, smoother 
and thus fuller in mental enrichment. In its great work 
of molding the children of the foreign-born to the pre- 
dominant cultural type, the public school has ignored 
an urgent duty and lost sight of a unique opportunity. 
Reflecting upon the need for a broader vision of Ameri- 
can nationalism, the leading philosopher of education 
said: "The point is to see to it that the hyphen con- 
nects instead of separates. And this means at least 
that our pubHc schools shall teach each factor to 
respect every other, and shall take pains to enlighten 
all as to the great past contributions of every strain 
in our composite make-up. I wish our teaching of 
American history in the schools would take more 
account of the great waves of migration by which our 
land for over three centuries has been continuously 
built up, and make every pupil conscious of the rich 
breadth of our national make-up. When every pupil 
recognizes all the factors which have entered into our 
being he will continue to prize and reverence that 
coming from his own past, but he will think of it as 
honored in being simply one factor in forming a whole, 
nobler and finer than itself." ^ 

VIII 

The implications of the positive phase of the problem 
have thus far been grasped even less clearly than 
those of the negative phase. For most American 
educators this aspect is practically non-existent. Pub- 

1 John Dewey, "Nationalizing Education,'' Addresses and Pro- 
ceedings of the National Education Association, N. Y. 1916, Vol. 
LIV, p. 185. 
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lie education, therefore, shows no trace of any influence 
in the direction of incorporating cultural heritages 
other than those of the predominant civiUzation. 
There are indications that the concept of the crea- 
tive role of the immigrant groups is slowly crys- 
tallizing in the minds of some leaders of American 
thought. Among the sponsors of the community 
center movement, particularly as it struggles for ex- 
pression in the large American cities, there are those 
who see in the various self-conscious immigrant cul- 
txu-e-groups potential instruments for the enrichment 
of the drab, industrialized city life of twentieth-century 
America. 

To a somewhat greater degree, in groups in which 
social experience harks back to earher similar attempts 
at adjustment, conscious efforts are made to formulate 
the rationale of cultural autonomy in a non-traditional 
social environment.^ 

1 See for example, A. M. Dushkin, Jewish Education in New 
York City, Ch. XIII, The Outlook in Jewish Education (Sum- 
mary): "As regards America, the experiments which the Jews are 
making in the religious-national education of their children, affect 
two of its most vital problems: namely, the relation of the racial or 
ethnic communities to the entire American nation, and the relation 
between the State and the Church. . . . The Jews, as a highly 
self-conscious community, with a long tradition of adjustment 
behind them are in a position to try experiments aiming toward the 
solution of this problem (of Americanization) for America. The 
method of solution which they propose is that of community or- 
ganization. They would bring all the citizens of the American 
Commonwealth together in most of life's relationships. But they 
would also permit the members of any other national or religious 
community to develop district organizations and institutions to 
deal with matters of peculiar interest to themselves, except in so far 
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IX 

The cultural problem, then, as conceived here in 
its entirety, has not yet become sharply outUned in the 
national consciousness. Much less has it been brought 
under deliberate social control. That this is not only 
possible but also necessary is still less apparent to the 
minds of most students of the problem. For, thinking 
upon the natm-e and the possibilities of control of 
social hfe is at present in very much the same stage in 
which human thought upon natural phenomena was in 
the pre-scientific era. Control of the forces of nature 
was out of the question, since no control is possible 
where a sense of mystery and of helplessness rules 
instead of knowledge. To social phenomena there 

as such activity would curtail the rights of other American citizens. 
The clearest example of the community method of adjustment is 
found in the week-day Jewish schools, which requires Jewish chil- 
dren to mingle with non-Jewish American boys and girls in the 
public schools, and yet gathers them together for specifically Jew- 
ish instruction during the time when they are free from their public 
school duties. 

The Jews of this country are opposed to the parochial idea in 
education. Of the sixty-five thousand children who receive Jewish 
training in New York City, for example, less than one thousand are 
taught in Jewish parochial schools. . . . The Jewish educational 
solution would appear to be that any national or religious group 
which is highly conscious of its culture and civiUzation, and desires 
to perpetuate it in this country, shall have the opportunity of doing 
so by means of instruction supplementary to the public school 
system," pp. 382-383. 

See also Chapter I, The Social Bases of Jewish Education, Pos- 
sible Contributions of Jewish Group Life to America, p. 19, and 
Chapter V, Tendencies in Jewish Education (Historic Simunary), 
p. 129. 
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still clings much of this quality of the awe-inspiring. 
To tamper with social institutions, to interfere with 
the "natural" unfolding of group activity by artificial 
control is still regarded as fraught with hidden dan- 
gers; as, indeed it is, if the control proceeds on the basis 
of a false insight into the mechanism of group life. 
Viewed in this Ught, the attempt at conscious direc- 
tion or at the molding of a culture or a civilization is 
not only a contradiction in basic concepts but a hope- 
less if not a perilous adventure. 

X 

And yet, more and more is the imagination of stu- 
dents of American hfe coming to busy itself with the 
idea of conscious creation of a new and rich civiUzation 
that shall combine within itself the culture-values of 
the various ethnic stocks represented in the American 
people. The most obvious way that suggests itself is 
to "select" or "extract" or "distil" the valuable ele- 
ments from each cultural heritage and combine these 
into the new "American product."^ But what would 

1 See, for example, an article by Frances Rmnsey on "Racial Re- 
lations in America," Century Magazine, April, 1919: "The process 
of race amalgamation presupposes as its essential condition that it 
should be accepted as and operated as a science. The terms of both 
its construction and its application must be highly conscious. We 
have seen enough in the past of the evils which result from loose and 
accidental absorption and from fortuitous terms of formation. 
There must be deliberate and intensive selection. To apply this 
selection physically is a problem that the future must deal with, 
along with the problem of selecting immigration. But what it is 
essential to remember is that physical selection must be unintel- 
ligent until we have first applied selection mentally, and until we 
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on first consideration commend this method, namely, 
its simplicity and directness, is the very thing which, 
upon careful thought, suggests serious doubt as to its 
efiicacy. To suppose, for example, that a new Ameri- 
can music can be created by selecting the characteristic 
quahties of Itahan, German, Hungarian and Russian 
music and mechanically combining them; or to imagine 
that a new American art, or Hterature or religion or 
pohty, can be consciously fabricated by extracting the 
so-called valuable elements from the corresponding 
culture-products of the immigrant peoples, and then 
deftly fitting them together to make an original 
"American" mosaic, is not much different from the 
attempt of the chemist in his laboratory to produce 
living tissue through clever manipulation of the known 
chemical constituents of protoplasm. He may succeed 
ia uniting the elements into a synthetic compound 
but he cannot infuse it with that spark of life which is 
the essence of a truly organic unit. And so with a cul- 
ture. To proceed on the basis of a mechanical view of 
its growth is to ignore its most characteristic feature. 
For, on the personal side, the creation of a culture- 
value, as a lyric or a drama, a painting or a piece of 
sculpture, a symphony or a profound religious idea, 
involves the original apperception on the part of the 

imderstand not only what we need from each particular people but 
the essence of and the causes of their particular genius." P. 784. 

Prof. Dewey speaks of "extracting from each people its special 
good so that it shall surrender into the common fund of wisdom 
and experience what it especially has to contribute. All of these 
surrenders and contributions taken together create the national 
spirit of America." See Chapter V, p. 164, note 1. 
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genius or of the talented individual of certain relevant 
traditional culture-materials that he finds imbedded in 
the social heredity of his group. Spontaneity and 
uniqueness of reaction are thus among the most strik- 
ing earmarks of the creative mind.^ 

1 For a highly illuminating discussion of original mental activity 
see the chapter on The Factor of Originality in Dynamic Psychol- 
ogy by Prof. R. S. Woodworth. The following extracts bear upon 
the subject considered here: p. 130: "What we find in the history 
of art, as in the case of Greek drama or of Gothic architecture, or of 
modern music, is a development from crude and simple beginnings 
to ever greater complexity, richness and refinement, each creative 
artist basing his work on that which immediately precedes him. In 
science and invention it is even more obvious that, however original 
a mind may be, it works out from the assimilated achievements 
of its predecessors." On page 131: "If there be any other fact 
to be observed in a distant view of genius, it is perhaps a remarkable 
keenness of perception in the field pecuhar to any individual 
genius.'' Or again on page 132: "Genius is this — at least this: 
native capacity of a very high order for perceiving and handling a 
certain class of objects, the class differing with the particular bent 
of the individual's genius. The genius' spontaneous interest in 
this class "of objects, his quick and penetrating apprehension of 
them, his masterful handling of them, his absorption in them to the 
neglect of the commoner interests of life, his remarkable persistence 
and industry in dealing with them, and his consequent produc- 
tivity, are all the same traits under different names." See also the 
very readable book by T. S. Knowlson, Originality, A Popular 
Study of the Creative Mind. 

An interesting instance of spontaneity in creative art (though 
in a rather humble sphere) is that of the folksong. "The folk- 
song is in a constant state of fiux, as the experience of Murko 
in Bohemia and Herzegovina shows. When he asked a singer 
why he had changed a part of the text, the latter answered, 
'it happens so while singing.' Another singer when told that he 
had not sung a song as he had before, remarked : ' The song is not 
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If, then, the experiment is to be ventiired of con- 
sciously creating a composite culture in America, 
it can be approached only indirectly. By deliberately 
furthering an interest in the cultural achievements of 
the immigrant groups and by systematically bringing 
before the minds of their descendants these variegated 
culture-materials, a rich cultural environment or at- 
mosphere might be created in which they would con- 
stantly move and find their spiritual expression. 
Among them would natiirally be included the latent 
geniuses and talented persons who presumably would 
react in their unique and spontaneous fashion to this 
varied cultural panorama. Only as a result of these 
original apperceptions can a truly characteristic and 
organic composite culture be achieved. Exactly what 
form it will ultimately assume no one can foretell. Its 
very essence is spontaneity. All that can be done is to 
create the conditions under which the gifted individ- 
ual will give free and unhampered expression to his 
native talent. 

But how is this necessary cultural miUeu to be con- 
structed? And who is to foster the interest in its 
sustained growth? To caU upon the immigrant groups 
alone, to do this through the medium of their cultural 

out of a book; when it gets into a book then it is settled.' But 
Murko adds that his records showed that not even that was 
true. Hence we cannot say that any particular version of a 
folk-song is the true version; all the versions are true versions. 
A folk-song 'bom of the people ' has neither beginning nor 
end. We do not know what the first version was and cannot 
teU what the song may become." "The Folk-Song," by Luise 
HsBSsler, Addresses and Proceedings, Nat. Educ. Assn. 1916, 
p. 610. 
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community organizations is to court failure for two 
reasons: Not all of the groups have developed a vigor- 
ous enough cultural community life; some may even 
be dying fast, and yet among their inherited culture- 
values there may be some that America can ill afford 
to lose through the sheer lack of vitahty of the heirs. 
On the other hand, there is the danger of overemphasis 
of distinctive group characteristics, if the groups alone 
are left to conserve for American hfe their unique 
contributions. 

Still less desirable is it to let the State alone, through 
the agency of government, asstmae this responsibility. 
It is quite conceivable that under the pressure of 
nationalistic pride and self-interest, the various groups 
might come to manipulate the governmental agencies 
for their own ends rather than for the welfare of all 
culture groups involved. To assure any measure of 
success, the various immigrant groups and the State 
must supplement each other's functions. These func- 
tions in turn must be clearly dehmited. Broadly 
stated, the function of the cultural groups would be to 
foster through voluntary cultural community organiza- 
tion, their cultural uniqueness, while the function of the 
State would embrace the harmonization of these cul- 
tural differences, the unification of distinctive contri- 
butions into a rich and variegated whole. 

XI 

There is no fitter medium through which this deli- 
cate yet supremely important task of harmonization 
could be accomphshed than the public educational 
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system. To be sure, this involves a far-reaching 
change in the conception of some of the functions of 
American pubhc education, particularly of some of the 
functions of the pubhc school. The traditional method 
of the pubhc school has been the leveling of all cultural 
differences among its pupils and the sending forth of a 
uniform product with the unmistakable stamp of the 
dominant civilization upon them. This is to be re- 
placed by the conscious effort to marshal all the 
cultural contributions of the races and nations repre- 
sented in the student-body, to bring these before the 
growing minds in a form easily grasped (the medium 
of instruction being, of course, the English language), 
and thus to build up in them the attitude of intelligent 
and sympathetic insight into the hfe of diverse peoples. 
The obstacles to effective presentation would decrease 
rather than increase with the rise in school grade, and 
with the introduction of these studies into the cultural 
cmriculum of the higher schools. Comparative history 
and politics, comparative art, comparative music, 
comparative literature, comparative rehgion, offer 
xmdreamed-of possibihties for the instruction of the 
youth. Lack of suitable texts, difficulties of technique 
of teaching, dearth of properly equipped instructors, 
would be obstacles that would speedily vanish before 
an aroused will of educators to conjure up, so to speak, 
before the imagination of the growing generations, 
the cultiu^al treasures of the himian race and to sur- 
round them with a rich, stimulating cultural environ- 
ment. Under such educational conditions it is more 
than Kkely that latent genius and talent will more 
readily seek and find expression, evolving of their own 
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accord unique culture-values of universal and lasting 
worth. ^ 

1 Ward, in his brilliant discussion of the true resources of society 
in talent and genius comes to the following conclusion after a care- 
ful review of Galton's and Odin's researches: "To sum up the 
general results of this inquiry, it may be safely stated that a weU- 
organized system of universal education, using that term in the 
sense in which it is used in Dynamic Sociology as conferring the 
maximimi amount of the most important extant knowledge upon 
all members of society, would increase the average fecimdity in 
dynamic agents of society at least one hundred fold. The fecun- 
dity is apparently about two to the 100,000 population. It can 
therefore be made at least 200 to the 100,000 or 1 to every 500." 
Applied Sociology, Ch. X, The Logic of Opportunity, p. 231. If 
women are included. Ward believes that "for the transition period 
it is not claimed that they would double the number of contributors 
to civilization, but very soon they would raise the proportion to 1 
in 300 and ultimately they would contribute their full moiety." 
Applied Sociology, p. 232. For the United States with a popula- 
tion of approximately 100,000,000 this would give 200,000 dynamic 
agents instead of 2,000. 



CHAPTER VII 

AMERICANIZATION 
I 

It is by no means certain if the proposed policy 
for incorporating immigrant groups is congenial to 
contemporary American thought. To judge from the 
development of a technique through which adequate 
expression might be given to such a pohcy, the basic 
principles seem to have been largely ignored, perhaps 
not even recognized. For two decades, at least, the 
attention of educators and of social workers interested 
in the immigrant has almost wholly been absorbed 
by somewhat different problems. These are aptly 
sunomed up in the term "Americanization." 

Since the early nineties of the last century when the 
influx of the new immigration began to raise serious 
questions in the minds of the older settlers, the move- 
ment for Americanization has been gathering momen- 
tmn. The European War, with its consequent stimu- 
lation of group consciousness among immigrants in 
America, served to stir the advocates of Americaniza- 
tion to still more vigorous activity and to crystallize 
their thought and their methods.^ 

' For a brief account of the efforts made to arouse public interest 
in Americamzation, see article by Howard C. Hill, "The American- 
ization Movement," Amer. Joum. of Social., May, 1919; also Nine- 
teenth Annvnl Report (1916-1917) of the Superintendent of Schools 

191 
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II 

The only real obstacles to their efforts thus far 
have been and continue to be, the indifference of 
pubUc opinion and their own faulty ways of approach. 
Reminiscent, no doubt, of the time when the assimila- 
tion of immigrants proceeded without much conscious 
direction (due mainly to the relatively small number 
and to the similarity of their cultin-al traditions to 
those of the native-bom) a species of "laissez-faire" 
view is still held by some with regard to Americaniza- 
tion. Let the immigrant alone, is the burden of the 
argument; he is quite capable of taking care of him- 
self. He wiU pick up all he reaUy needs of the language 
of the country for his daily needs. He will learn 
enough, sometimes far too much, of Anaerican poMtical 
life. As to the customs of the land, they are so conta- 
gious that he cannot help adopt them sooner or later. 
Why do thus and so, for or with the immigrant? Why 
encovu-age paternaUsm? Has it not often been a dread 
of it that drove him from his homeland? Besides, the 
older generation among the immigrants, the "old 
folks," are really unassimilable. Transplanted though 
they are in body, they hve in spirit in a traditional 
world of their own. They must die out to make room 

of N. Y. City, pp. 16-19. The propaganda of the Bureau of Natu- 
ralization, the "America First" campaign of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, the organization of the Committee of One Hundred of the 
National Education Association in July, 1916, the organization of 
committees on immigrants by various trade associations and cham- 
bers of commerce, and other similar efforts culminated in the Con- 
ference on Methods of Americanization held in Washington on 
May 12-15, 1919. 
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for their native-born children, who will need no "Amer- 
icanization." 

The only adequate answer to such an expression 
of opinion is to direct attention to the facts. A knowl- 
edge of the Enghsh language, the first requisite of 
proper adjustment to American life, is by no means as 
widespread among immigrants as an optimistic, unin- 
formed view might lead one to believe. There is a very 
considerable portion of the foreign-bom who cannot 
speak the language at all, not to mention the large 
number of those who have only a fragmentary knowl- 
edge of it.^ Furthermore, whatever Uttle information 
the immigrant acquires of the real structm-e and pur- 
pose of American poUtical institutions is prone to be 
inaccurate and stress in his mind the reprehensible 

1 Based upon the Census of 1910, the Bureau of Education of the 
Department of the Interior estimates that there are in the United 
States: 

Foreign-born whites, ten years of age or over, unable to speak 
Enghsh 2,953,011 

(Foreign-born whites, 21 years of age and over, unable to speak 
English) (2,565,612) 

Colored population, ten years of age and over, unable to speak 
Enghsh (Negro, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, etc.) 138,196 

Making a total unable to speak English 3,091,207 

From 1910 to 1919, according to the annual reports of the Com- 
missioner General of Immigration, over 4,000,000 immigrants 
arrived from non-English speaking countries. Therefore it has 
been estimated that there are at least 5,000,000 non-English 
speaking persons in the United States at present. For detailed 
figures of foreign-born white men and women, 10 years of age and 
over, by States, unable to speak English, see Circulars No. 30, 33, 
34, Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior; also Bulletin 
Americanization, for June 1st, 1919, page 16. 
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rather than the laudable aspects. His personal ex- 
periences in municipal and state politics are not infre- 
quently calculated to decrease rather than increase his 
respect for American civic ideals. The attitude of 
virtual neglect advocated by the "laissez-faire" policy 
then, might tiu-n out to be as much a menace as the 
dreaded patemaUsm. A middle ground must be foimd. 
This middle ground is intelligent guidance of, and 
cooperation with, the immigrant on the basis of an 
intimate knowledge of his needs and capacities. More- 
over, far from being "old folks," helpless and hopeless, 
the vast majority of immigrants are in the younger 
and more vigorous age groups. May it not be that the 
real reason for the apparent lack of Americanization 
among them is that those who are eager to Americanize 
them have not yet learned how to kindle their imagina- 
tion and enUst their good will? 

Ill 

At the other extreme stand the advocates of com- 
pulsory Americanization. "I would have the Govern- 
ment provide" exclaimed the late Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, the most vigorous spokesman of this view, 
"that every immigrant be required to learn English, 
with instruction furnished free. If after five years he 
has not learned it, let him be retm-ned to the country 
from which he came." With his characteristic love 
of striking epigram he added: "If my parents had 
continued to speak Dutch, I might have been Sheriff 
of Nassau County, but I would never have become 
President of the United States." 

This sentiment for enforced nationalization was 
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echoed and reechoed with varying degrees of emphasis 
throughout the period of war with Germany. Alarmed 
at the hostile foreign propaganda and at the wide- 
spread use of languages and newspapers other than 
EngUsh, an active patriotic organization issued a 
statement breathing the spirit of compulsion: "Great 
patience has been exercised in our efforts to convince 
the foreigners. In the case of those not now convinced, 
justice to the cause for which we fight demands a 
stronger measure. They must be compelled to con- 
vince themselves of the value and the justice of Ameri- 
can ideals and this requires a knowledge of the EngUsh 
language." The suggestion has even seriously been 
made that Federal legislation be passed denying any 
foreigner in this country the right to follow his voca- 
tion, "whether it be practicing law, or practicing 
medicine, or carrying brick or mortar, or deUvering 
newspapers," unless before a set date he makes appli- 
cation for his first naturaUzation papers.^ 

It is strange that in America of all coimtries the 
one great lesson of the European war should so far be 
forgotten as to even permit the thought of compulsory 
citizenship. From the arrogant attempt of Austria to 
coerce Serbia into an ignominious surrender of her 
sovereignty, the fateful antecedents of the war can be 
traced back step by step, until the roots of the great 
conflict are discovered in national policies of coercion, 

1 Report of Americanization Conference called by the Secretary 
of the Interior in Washington, April, 3, 1918, p. 44. A resolution 
was proposed, but not passed, requiring all unnaturalized foreign- 
ers over 21 to apply for naturalization papers and to study the 
English language. 
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cultural and economic. It would seem that the expe- 
rience of Germany with Alsace-Lorraine and East 
Prussia, of Russian Czardom with Poles, Jews and 
Firms, of the Ottoman Turks with Armenia, of the 
Hapsburgs with Slovak, Hungarian, Roumanian and 
Croatian, would be a solemn warning to America that 
compulsion breeds stubbornness, and that stubbornness 
contains the seeds of conflict and of hatred. 

IV 

Thus the conviction that compulsory Americani- 
zation is not only futile, but also dangerous, leads a 
very large group of students and practical workers 
with immigrants to abandon this extreme position. 
But neither can they accept the let-alone policy. And 
yet, they point out, all their efforts at inducing the 
foreigners in a friendly way to prepare themselves for 
citizenship are of small avail. The president of the 
Board of Education of the greatest school system in 
America, reciting the failure of his city to attract and 
hold the foreign-born in classes for the teaching of 
Enghsh, exclaimed in almost plaintive tones "We sim- 
ply could not get the people to come. They would not 
attend our classes. "^ But the causes of this deplorable 

1 Statement of the President of the Board of Education of 
New York City schools at the Americanization Conference, April 
3, 1918. See Report of Conference, p. 27. "Last year (1917) for 
instance, in New York City we had 617 classes in our evening 
schools, for teaching Enghsh to foreigners, 617 classes with an 
average attendance of 25 to 30, many of them adults. So difficult 
was the problem to maintain the interest, that before the close of 
the session we were actually compelled to reduce that number 
to 433." The district superintendent in charge of the evening 
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situation are not far to seek. "We have found," he 
continued, "that among many of our adult population 
there was a disinchnation to attend schools and take 
advantage of the opportunities to be gained there 
because of the conditions under which these people 
were Uving. The father would say 'I shall not stay 
home while my wife she go to school' and the wife 
would say 'I shall not stay home, while my husband he 
go to school.' These are the stories that come to us 
from oxu- teachers who have gone among these people 
to interest them in the work of educating themselves." 
In brief, one of the most fimdamental obstacles in the 
way of Americanization is the industrial conditions 
under which the masses of the immigrants are con- 
strained to hve. Nothing short of a wider margin of 
leisure will enable many of them to utilize the chances 
for learning English and for becoming acquainted with 
civics and American history. 



But it is doubtful if a very large proportion of those 
who would thus be freed for instruction, would be held 
in the classroom imtil a satisfactory knowledge was 
acquired by them. Neither the content nor the meth- 
ods of instruction have as yet developed far enough to 
make genuinely effective and skillful teaching possible. 
The curriculum of the typical evening school still con- 
schools of New York City wrote, "We have offered every oppor- 
tunity free, we have thrown open our schools and bid them come, 
but they do not avail themselves of the opportunity nor do they 
desire to come." Nineteenth Anntial Report of the Superintendent 
of Schools, N. Y. City, 1916-1917, " Evening Schools," p. 24. 
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sists of the bare outlines of English, civics and history. 
That these three subjects must form a basic part of the 
plan of instruction is beyond doubt. But they must be 
broadened and enriched in a manner to appeal to the 
active interests of the adult immigrant. The content 
of the instruction must be definitely and systematically 
correlated with his two primary interests — his voca- 
tion and his past cultural hfe. It is through the 
medium of these backgrounds that he is to be led 
gradually to become an integral part of the new com- 
munity in which he finds himself. Instead of puerile 
language lessons having no intrinsic value for the 
adult mind, English must be taught to him as a living 
instrument for the expression of his daily needs. ^ 

1 The inability to read and understand English not only handi- 
caps the foreigner in his pursuit of a livelihood, but in some occupa- 
tions places him in danger of his life. According to the director of 
the United States Bureau of Mines, the rate of accidents among the 
non-English speaking miners is not only greater in the great mining 
districts of the coimtry, but the increased ratio is uniform in all 
districts. In his opinion, this demonstrates clearly that the ina- 
biUty to read warning signs, to comprehend fully the company's ■ 
instructions and to understand their foremen, places an imnecessary 
hazard upon the foreign-born. In the Pennsylvania anthracite 
mines, for example, the figures show that 43% of the employees are 
EngUsh speaking and this number is charged with only 28.8% of 
the fatalities, whereas the other 36% sustained 71% of the fatali- 
ties. This is a comparative ratio of 669 to 1,268 against the non- 
English speaking. In the Peimsylvania bituminous mines the 
ratio is 771 to 1,123 and in the West Virginia district 790 to 1,424. 
The report is concluded by the statement: "Had the fatality and 
injury rate for the EngUsh speaking Americans been maintained 
throughout the three groups there would have been a saving of 
716 fatalities and 900 very serious injuries, a strong argument for 
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Instead of presenting to him a detached chronology of 
American historical events, he must be made to 
appreciate the intimate relationship of American and 
Eiu-opean life. Wherever possible, illustrations and 
contrasts should be drawn from the history of his own 
land, reinforced by every adaptable graphic method, 
thus illuminating in the Ught of his own tradition, the 
truly significant episodes in the story of America. 
Instead of barren descriptions of the mechanics of 
government, fundamental differences, and in some 
cases similarities, between his own home politics and 
that of his adopted country, should constantly be 
brought to his attention. In this way he would come 
to have a dynamic view of political life as opposed to 

Americanization and education of the miner." Abstract of report 
by Van. H. Manning, director of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. Bul- 
letin Americanization, June 1st, 1919, p. 11. 

Similarly, the value of English ia curbing traffic accidents is 
coming to be stressed by transportation experts. They urge com- 
munities to stress to the foreign-bom resident that a knowledge of 
the English language wiU help reduce the death list of 10,000 per- 
sons estimated to be the United States' annual toU to public care- 
lessness and ignorance of highway traffic. "Americanization 
committees," says W. P. Eno, chairman of the Advisory Committee 
of the Highway Transport Committee of the Council of National 
Defense, an international authority on traffic regulation, "should 
investigate their local conditions in this respect and should ask for 
the strictest enforcement of the English language test (for drivers' 
license). Traffic offers an unlimited study of primary value upon 
which to base the lessons of the evening schools. It is a topic of as 
much universal appeal as the purchase of food or the emplo3Tnent 
office dialogue, for, at some time during the day, practically every 
foreign bom man or woman must use the streets." Bulletin, 
Americanisation, June 1, 1919, p. 14. An attempt to meet in a 
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the notions of fixity which he has only too often 
brought with him. 

VI 

To present this modified and expanded cm-riculum 
requires far greater preparation and skill on the part 
of the teachers of immigrants than American school 
systems are able to command at present. Nothing is 
so vital in the inunediate problem of Americanization 
as the selection and training of an adequately equipped 
teaching staff, armed with intimate knowledge of the 
social background of the life of the various immi- 
grant groups, and imbued with a sympathy that 
ehcits genuine expressions of personahty from the 
pupils. If these qualities can more readily be found 

practical way the needs of its thousands of foreign-born employees 
is the correspondence course in Italian-English inaugurated by the 
Pennsylvania Railroad system on the lines east of Pittsburgh. Of 
more than 33,000 foreign-born men working on the entire system, 
about 25,700 are employed east of Pittsburgh and 7,500 west of 
that point. The original purpose in establishing the language 
courses was to make Italians who are largely employed in track 
maintenance gangs, more efficient workmen by teaching them the 
English language so that they might better understand the orders 
of their foremen. The language courses are also utilized to in- 
struct the men in the proper use of their tools, and in the fun- 
damentals of safety, health and sanitation. All of the language 
lessons, beyond the most elementary, deal with practical subjects. 
As the course advances the work consists largely in rendering from 
Italian into English brief instructions relative to the use of tools 
and implements and information regarding the proper method of 
laying and repairing track and the fundamental safety rules. One 
entire pamphlet is devoted to the use of signal rules and two others 
to the use of track tools. Bulletin Americanization, June 1, 1919, 
p. 10. 
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among teachers who themselves were either immi- 
grants or are the native-bom children of immigrants, 
and if such teachers are more Ukely to make their 
pupils feel at ease, thus making instruction more 
effective, then the hesitation of assigning classes of 
immigrants to them, and of having the teachers make 
judicious use in the classroom of the native tongue of 
the pupils should not be permitted to stand in the way. 
It is even open to legitimate doubt whether groupings 
of adults according to nationality, particularly in the 
large cities, for purposes of special instruction, and 
periodic combinations of these groups of pupils for 
common instruction, would not in the long run yield 
better results than the practice of huddling together 
persons of widely divergent mother-tongues, and 
cultural backgrounds. The failure to classify them 
carefully according to educational equipment has 
certainly been one of the most potent factors in the 
production of the large proportion of eUmination in 
evening schools for adult immigrants. To imagine 
that good teaching can be done when the class con- 
sists of a mixed group of iUiterate peasants, mechanics 
with an elementary school education and professionals 
with a higher technical training, is to fly in the face of 
the first principles of pedagogy. 

VII 

But it is quite conceivable that even with such im- 
provements in content and in method as are here sug- 
gested, large numbers of immigrants would not come 
to the school centers where the instruction is offered. 
That the present American school building, particu- 
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larly in the larger cities, is ill adapted for adult immi- 
grant work, is a common complaint among princi- 
pals and supervisors, and weakens materially their 
hold upon their clientele even if the technique of their 
teaching has been considerably advanced. Seating 
arrangements for juveniles, rather than for grown-up 
persons, lack of proper recreational equipment in 
general, the cramped atmosphere of the formal class- 
room, are not at all attractive to the tired, pleasure 
seeking yet withal ambitious immigrant adult. ^ There 
are indications that American school architectm-e of 
the future will adapt itself to these new require- 
ments. 

1 The superintendent in charge of the evening schools of Greater 
New York writes: "The old traditional classroom with its four 
walls, fixed desks and its two hours of academic instruction in 
technical language never has attracted the many and has generally 
failed to hold the few attracted. We failed because we never real- 
ized that the foreigners with us were men and women in a foreign 
land who needed S3rmpathetic neighborly assistance, who could 
find that generally with their own." He proposes a "new form of 
attack in the battle for Americanization. It is proposed that the 
evening school as far as the physical structure will permit is to be 
the ' Club House ' of the foreigner. His learning of English will not 
be theoretically the main feature although it will be better done as 
I will show. It will be the place of favorite resort, the successful 
rival of commercialized amusement, the centre of neighborhood 
and communal interest as far as the non-English speaking foreigner 
is concerned. The evening school will closely cooperate with the 
outside agencies that work for the betterment of living condi- 
tions, churches, settlement houses, etc." Nineteenth Anmuil Report, 
1916-1917, pp. 23-24. For a discussion of the principles and organ- 
ization of the newer type of recreation and community center, see 
Twentieth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Schools of N. Y. 
City, 1918, pp. 9-78. 
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VIII 

However, until sufficient buildings of the modern 
type are provided, some other means must be found 
of reaching the masses of foreign-born who are in need 
of the elements of the language and of the history of the 
country. 1 It is here that the immigrant community 
can, with great advantage, cooperate with the educa- 
tional authorities. Because the immigrant adults 
do not come to the school-houses, it does not follow 
that they are to be neglected. On the contrary, filled 
with a deep sense of devotion to the highest interests 

1 One of the effective means of reaching the immigrant, effective 
because less infonnal than the evening schools, is the library. 
Nearly 800 libraries are taking part in the movement to aid the 
foreign-bom. The New York City library system, with 43 branches, 
has the largest circulation. The use of books in foreign languages 
has increased so rapidly that their circulation now reaches nearly 
700,000. The supply of foreign-born books has been increased 30% 
in the last two years. A librarian in one of the larger branches on 
the East Side of New York City testifies that "definitely and em- 
phatically it is our experience that increases in the circulation of 
foreign books are always accompanied by increases in English 
books, particularly in books on learning English, on citizenship 
and American history and geography. This may imply a common 
cause, or it may and usually does, indicate that those who come to 
the library at the call of a Yiddish or Hungarian book, are attracted 
by the 'easy English' shelf and later become regular readers of Eng- 
lish." Ernestine Rose, Bridging the Gidf, p. 16; Library Work 
with the ForeigrinBom, edited by John Foster Carr. See also article 
by Edwin W. GaiUard, "What the Library is doing for American 
Citizenship," Branch Library News, published quarterly by the 
N. Y. Public Library, Vol. 6, No. 4, Dec, 1919. Also pamphlet 
entitled Making Americans, How the Library Helps, by Josephine 
Gratiaa, published by the St. Louis Public Library, 1919. 
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of the State, the school authorities should pursue the 
immigrant to the very heart of his own community, 
and, if necessary, teach him in those places where he 
most loves to congregate and where he feels most at 
home. There are innumerable gathering places of the 
tjrpe of the social center, the settlement, the private 
clubhouse or clubrooms, maintained by the voluntary 
cooperation of hundreds of thousands of immigrants. 
Here, under proper auspices and with proper educa- 
tional equipmeM, State-appointed and salaried teach- 
ers could bring their message of genuine Americaniza- 
tion. Those famihar with immigrant conununity life 
not only see no serious obstacle in the way of such a 
procedm-e, but foretell an enthusiastic response on the 
part of the various immigrant groups. It is almost 
certain that less difficulties would be encountered by 
the school authorities, than, for example, they have 
met in their well-planned efforts to bring instruction 
into the shops and the factories where immigrants are 
found in considerable numbers.^ 

' The experiment, for example, along this line made by the New 
York City school system has not been very successful, mainly 
because of the lack of cooperation on the part of the employers. 
"We have gone into the factories," said the president of the N. Y. 
City Board of Education at the Americanization Conference of 
April, 1918, "into the industries and we have organized classes 
there among the foreign workers for teaching English to for- 
eigners. I should be ashamed as an American citizen to read 
to you the list that I have in mind of the industries, the 
firms, . . . who absolutely refused us the chance to organize a 
class to teach boys and girls in their employ who cannot speak 
the English language." Report of the Americanization Conference, 
p. 28. 
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IX 

All these methods, together with the recent attempts 
to go directly into the homes of the foreign-born ^ 
foreshadow means of Americanization radically differ- 
ent from those used in the past.^ The more intimately 

' The Galifornia Immigration and Housing Commission has 
successfully inaugurated this work under the authority of the 
so-called "Home Teacher " Act which provides that: 

"Boards of School trustees or City Boards of education of any 
school district, may employ teachers to be known as 'home teach- 
ers,' not exceeding one such home teacher for every five hundred 
imits of average daily attendance in the common schools of said 
district, as shown by the report of the county superintendent of 
schools for the next preceding school year. It shall be the duty of 
the home teachers to work in the homes of the pupils, instructing 
children and adults in matters relating to school attendance and 
preparation therefor; also in sanitation, in the EngUsh language, 
in household duties, such as purchase, preparation and use of food 
and of clothing and in the fundamental principles of the American 
system of government and the rights and duties of citizenship. 
The qualifications of such teachers shall be a regular kindergarten, 
primary, elementary or secondary certificate to teach in the schools 
of California and special fitness to perfonn the duties of a home 
teacher; provided that the salaries of such teachers shall be paid 
from the city or district special school fund." The Home Teacher 
Act, Sect. 1, 16176. 

2 For a concise statement of the progress since 1914 in standards 
of education for immigrants, see H. H. Wheaton, "Establishing 
Fundamental Standards in the Education of Immigrants," reprinted 
from the Report of the Commissioner of Ediccation for the year 
ended June SO, 1916. Also Bulletin prepared by H. H. Wheaton 
for Bureau of Education, 1918, on " Standards and Methods in the 
Education of Immigrants." Also "Proceedings of Americanization 
Conference" held in Washington, May 12-15, 1919, published by 
the Bureau of Education, Department of the Interior, 1919. The 
wide range of topics discussed at this conference may be seen from 
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the Americanization worker comes into contact with 
the immigrant population, the more clearly he will see 
the necessity of starting with the backgroimd and 
with the present-day problems and interests of his 
pupils; and with sympathetic insight into their strug- 
gles will grow the desire to understand and appreciate 
the culture values of their civilization. 

X 

All this, of course, is postulated upon the capacity 
of the immigrant to profit by an intensive and varied 
curriculum. It might, however, be objected, that 
since a considerable proportion of the recent immigra- 
tion consists of unskilled laborers, who besides, are 
largely a transient population, emigrating back to 
their homelands as soon as they have saved some 
money, or as soon as economic depression sets in, 
much of the labor and ingenuity spent in Americaniz- 
ing them goes for naught. That a considerable pro- 

this partial list of subjects: best technical methods of teaching 
English; reorganization of administration of educational facilities 
for Americanization; training of teachers for Americanization 
problem; uses of school-houses in Americanization; Americaniza- 
tion methods in industry; securing interest of and cooperation with 
national and local racial organizations and foreign language press; 
what the foreign-born can give to and need from America; the part 
of naturalization in Americanization; ehmination of imposition and 
exploitation; the foreign-born in his relation to home and neighbor- 
hood; improving housing and sanitation conditions of the foreign- 
bom; best fields for service among foreign-bom of various local 
agencies, such as YMCA's, YWCA's, civic and religious organiza- 
tions, public libraries, visiting nurse associations, parent-teacher 
associations, etc.; what the States and the nation can do to help the 
community. 
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portion of the foreign influx is migratory there is no 
doubt. These transients are perhaps not in need of the 
more elaborate training which is to be given to those 
who expect to settle here permanently. Facts such as 
this point to the necessity of differentiating the curric- 
ulum into a less intensive and a more intensive course 
of study. 

But it is not altogether true that the residue human 
material which is coming to form the permanent addi- 
tion to the American population through immigration, 
is as unteachable as might be deduced from superficial 
observation. After an exhaustive study of emigration 
conditions in Europe, the Immigration Commission of 
1911 found that "The present day immigration from 
Europe to the United States is for the most part 
drawn from country districts and smaller cities or 
villages, and is composed largely of the peasantry and 
unskilled laboring classes. This is particularly true of 
the races or peoples from countries furnishing the newer 
immigration, with the conspicuous exception of Russian 
Hebrews, who are city dwellers by compulsion. Immi- 
gration being mainly a result of economic conditions, it 
is natural that the emigrating spirit should be strong- 
est among those most seriously affected; but notwith- 
standing this, the present movement is not recruited 
in the main, from the lowest economic and social 
strata of the population. In European countries, as in 
the United States, the poorest and least desirable 
element in the population, from an economic as well as 
a social standpoint, is found in the larger cities, and as 
a rule such cities fiUTiish comparatively few immi- 
grants. Neither do the average or typical emigrants of 
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to-day represent the lowest in the economic and social 
scale even among the classes from which they come, a 
circumstance attributable to both natural and artificial 
causes. In the first place, emigrating to a strange 
and distant country, although less of an imdertaking 
than formerly, is still a serious and relatively difficult 
matter, requiring a degree of courage and resourceful- 
ness not possessed by weakUngs of any class. This 
natural law in the main regulated the earlier European 
emigration to the United States and under its influence, 
the present emigration, whether or not desirable as a 
whole, nevertheless represents the stronger and better 
element of a particular class from which it is drawn. 

"A most potent adjunct to the natural law of selec- 
tion, however, is the United States Immigration Act, 
the effect of which in preventing the emigration or even 
attempted emigration of at least physical and mental 
defectives, is probably not generally reaUzed. The pro- 
visions of the United States Immigration Law are well 
known among the emigrating classes of Europe, and 
the large number rejected at European ports or re- 
fused admission, after reaching the United States, has 
a decided influence in retarding emigration and natu- 
rally that influence is most potent among those who 
doubt their ability to meet the law's requirements." ^ 

Furthermore, a study of the net increase of popu- 
lation through immigration from 1909-1914, shows that 
the purely unskilled labor forces form an exceedingly 
small, if any, part of the final deposit from the stream 

1 Reports of the Immigration Commission, 1911. Emigration 
Conditions in Europe, Chapt. II, p. 20, Character of European 
Immigration. 
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of immigration. They come and go, while ahnost 
one-half of those who remain fall within occupation 
groups whose members presumably have had consider- 
able, many of them somewhat advanced instruction. 
Thus, while 54.5% of the net increase was composed of 
farm laborers and farmers, almost J^ (22.7%) were 
drawn from commerce and trade, manufactm-ing and 
mechanical pursuits, professional and pubhc service. 
Approximately another fourth (21.2%) came from the 
ranks of the personal and domestic service group. 
Almost 44% (43.9%) then, came from what might be 
called tutored classes, leaving the remnant of 2% 
(1.65%) from occupation groups, fishing and naviga- 
tion, to be added to the presmnably untutored group. 
The task of Americanization is thus much less onerous 
and much more hopeful than most workers in the 
field of immigrant education perceive.^ 

1 This view of the matter would seem to be strengthened when 
it is found that the newer immigration is relatively as skilled as 
the older immigration. When the total immigration from North- 
western Europe during the earlier period (1871-1882) is compared 
with that from Southeastern Europe during the later (1899-1909), 
it is foimd that the older immigration had only 11.4% of its mem- 
bers skilled workers, while the newer immigration had 16.6%. On 
this basis of comparison the newer immigration has proportionately 
50% more skilled workers than had the earlier. If these two im- 
migrations are compared solely in relation to the number of immi- 
grants with occupation, the conclusions, somewhat changed, are: 
18.1% of the recent immigrants from Southeastern Europe are 
skilled, whereas 22.9% of the older set were skilled. Using this 
base, the workers of the new immigration are relatively eight- 
tenths as skilled as those of the old instead of less than one-half, as 
the figures of the Immigration Commission of 1911 and of Jenks 
and Lauck lead one to suppose. In view of the discrepancy be- 
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XI 

But after all possible improvements are made in the 
technique of Americanization, the basic concept still 
remains inadequate when viewed in the hght of the 
deeper impUcations of a growing American culture. 
Americanization, as currently conceived, is still too 
much of a one-sided process. It assmnes too often that 
the immigrant is to take rather than to give, to shed 
his own personality rather than adapt the finer quah- 
ties of American life to himself and thus grow in the 
direction of his true self. It encourages imitation 
rather than originality. In thus putting a premiimi 
upon self-effacement, it diminishes the possibiUties of 
self-expression on the part of the talented among the 
immigrant groups, or rather shunts them off into 
already existing well-marked channels. It thus op- 
poses the free interaction and cross fertiUzation of 
many cultures. In doing this, it sets itself against the 
most hopeful ciurents of contemporary American life. 

tween the percentages as computed upon different bases the rea- 
sonable conclusion is drawn: "considering that since the first base 
shows the newer inunigration to include relatively more skilled 
workers than the old immigration, while the latter reverses the 
situation to a less degree, is it not fair to conclude, in view of 
the inadequacy of either of these bases as a sole criterion, that 
skilled craftsmen are now relatively not less important than in the 
earlier immigration? Is it not accurate to state that the new im- 
migration is approximately as skilled as the old? " Paul H. 
Douglas, in Quarterly Publications of the American Statistical As- 
sociation, Vol. XVI, June, 1919, pp. 401-402. "Is the New 
Immigration More Unskilled than the Old? " 



CHAPTER VIII 

DEMOCRACY AND ETHNIC FUSION 
I 

Among these promising streams of thought there 
is none that reaches such depths of the national life 
as the reinterpretation of the concept of democracy 
in the light of contemporary experience. Between the 
deeper implications of this term and the common 
notion of Americanization there is an almost unbridge- 
able gulf. For, the central idea of one negates the 
central idea of the other. The latter, striving to create 
a homogeneous people by a process which cannot but 
produce superficial similarities only and the illusion of 
imity, ignores the claims of individuality. The for- 
mer, seeking to find ever deeper bases of agreement 
among men and among social groups, discovers in the 
recognition of individuaUty the sure foundation of 
social harmony. 

Curiously enough, the popular imagination comes 
nearer to seizing the kernel in the concept of democracy 
than many a learned and labored analysis of it. To 
the American mind, for instance, Abraham Lincoln is 
the embodiment of democratic personality. His 
freedom in mingling with men of all sorts, his simplic- 
ity, almost crudity of manners, his surpassing warmth 
and human sympathy, his just treatment of high and 
low aUke, are the qualities of his character on which 
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the people's fancy loves to linger. Why these traits 
are prized rather than others and why they should be 
used as a sort of measm-e by which to determine the 
degree of a person's democratic attitude, is generally 
not clearly conscious in the minds of the people. It 
requires, however, only a simply analysis to determine 
what is the basis of their unconscious judgment. What 
is freedom of intercourse but accessibility of person — a 
lack of that aloofness which is prone to be interpreted 
by those who are shunned as a sUghting of their person- 
ality or as a sign that they are considered inferior? 
What is simpUcity of behavior and dress but a sort of 
protest against artificial reinforcements of individuaHty, 
a disdain for pretense and sham, a desire to let per- 
sonality count on its own merit? What is warmth and 
human sympathy but proof of a capacity for putting 
one's self into another person's position and of giving to 
the person's experiences the emotional valuation that he 
himself places upon them? What is just treatment of 
high and low alike, but an insistence upon judging the 
individual on the merits of his case rather than being 
swayed by the prestige and power of a privileged person? 
The roots of the craving for democracy are thus im- 
bedded in the instinctive impulse of self-assertion and of 
the desire for recognition. To be democratic means to 
respect the claims of another's individuality, while at the 
same time insisting that one's own claims be recognized. 
These claims must not be fictitious or artificially rein- 
forced by inherited status or privilege, but must be in- 
trinsic. Based upon this concept, a democratic society 
is one in which social relations are such as to permit 
individuality to voice its claims and to control the 
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means through which these may be satisfied. Freedom 
of speech and of assembly, free access to life opportuni- 
ties in commerce, trade and the professions, freedom 
to prepare for the proper use of these opportunities 
through education, thus become the comer-stone in the 
edifice of democracy. 

II 

Historically, the democratic movement exhibits the 
same characteristics. Political democracy with its 
ideals of universal suffrage and of representative 
government responsive to the wiU of the people, is the 
attempt to secm-e recognition of the individual in the 
sphere of government. It enthrones the individual 
judgment in matters of politics. "One man, one vote, 
and the majority wins " is its rule of conduct. To be 
sxire, in their zeal, the advocates of democracy have 
placed too much faith in the value of the judgment of 
the citizen in so far as they considered him capable of 
deciding rightly on every question in the sphere of 
government, from broad matters of general policy to 
minute technicalities of administration. In the main, 
however, the current has been in the direction of 
liberating men's minds from the tradition of political 
incapacity and of the exclusive privilege of govern- 
ment supposed to be lodged only in the hands of a 
selected few. 

Ill 

The more recent movement for industrial democ- 
racy, also, is very largely individuaUstic in its aims. 
Its objective is the just distribution of wealth among 
those who produce it. Combinations of labor, radical 
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political parties, such as the socialist parties, though 
cooperative in their methods of propaganda and of 
attack, are yet essentially emphasizing the claims of 
the individual worker in the economic struggle. The 
united working class is merely a temporary instrument 
for the overthrow of an iniquitous social order. After 
victory has been achieved and the social revolution 
successfully accomphshed, classes will disappear and 
with them also the working class. The individual, free 
and untrammelled, will emerge as the highest achieve- 
ment of the class struggle. 

While poUtical democracy has very nearly reached its 
zenith in the modern world, the movement for industrial 
democracy is just beginning to gather momentum. 

IV 

In the meantime, there have been clear signs of the 
rise of another significant phase of the democratic 
movement. It is the insistence upon the recognition 
of the claims of cultural group-individuality. Lan- 
guage, hterature, history, characteristic folkways and 
mores, all those culture products that together make 
up nationality in the modem sense of the word, are the 
constituent elements of this group-personality. Its 
free unfolding and conservation are the aim of the 
movement for cultural democracy. No more striking 
examples of its elemental force can be given than the 
rise of the suppressed nationalities during the great 
European War. Poles, Bohemians, Slovaks, Jugo- 
slavs, Armenians, Jews, fought for the recognition of 
their cultural group-individuality. In two respects, 
however, this last phase of the democratic movement 
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differs from the first two. It urges the claims not 
primarily of the individual, but rather of the group as a 
whole. It stresses recognition of the group as an or- 
ganic unit. Moreover, the interests championed are 
immaterial rather than material, as is the case in polit- 
ical and industrial democracy. It is rather spiritual or 
ideal values that the group wishes to conserve. 

While in every case of a struggle for cultural democ- 
racy there has been a large admixture of political 
elements, as for example in the case of the nation- 
alities of the former Austro-Hungarian Empire, the 
distinguishing feature has always been the controversy 
that raged about the retention or suppression of those 
cultural values which the groups prized most highly. 



In America, these poUtical ingredients are happily 
absent altogether. To speak of cultural democracy 
here, means something nearer to the unalloyed sense of 
the phrase. It is absurd to think of the creation of 
separate political nationalities out of the immigrant 
groups ia the United States. Apart from the utter 
artificiality and needlessness of such a scheme, there 
is not a sufficient basis for it in either size or geo- 
graphic compactness of the various ethnic groups that 
could form effective nationaUties. If cultural democ- 
racy is to have any meaning at all, it must mean 
the recognition of the value for American life of the 
cultural heritages of the immigrant groups and of 
freedom to foster and conserve some of these values 
through voluntary communal organization. 

But, it may be urged, to recognize the claims of 
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such cultural democracy, is to plant the seeds for 
the growth of separate groups and possibly for the 
development eventually of pohtical nationalities; in 
any event, to set in operation forces that make for 
heterogeneity rather than for homogeneity, for dis- 
harmony rather than for unity. To conceive of the 
problem in this fashion is to underestimate profoundly 
the efficacy of the unifying forces of contemporary 
American life. This is clear even if one judges solely 
from the data on intermarriage.^ If, as is highly prob- 
able, the rate of intermarriage increases with the 
advancing generations and if the largest proportion of 
the fusion takes place in the mediocre rather than the 
higher culture levels, it would seem to be the duty of 
those immigrant groups that are in the process of dis- 
solution to foster an intelligent cultural community 
consciousness, so that when fusion does take place, 
each group wiU have something to contribute to the 
newly created community. 

But there are still more deeply rooted misconcep- 
tions that prompt the fear of heterogeneity and the 
desire, therefore, to efface as thoroughly and as quickly 
as possible the variegated cultural backgrounds of 
the immigrant peoples. The first of these misconcep- 
tions centers around the nature and place of individ- 
uality in social life; the other deals with the process of 
assimilation itself. 

VI 

IndividuaUty, in the sense of a unique, distinctive 
combination of physical and mental traits, once formed 

1 See Chapters IV and V. 
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as the resTilt of the interaction of the individual's in- 
herited natiu-e and his social environment, tends to 
persist ia its characteristic activity in spite of aU 
obstacles. The same is true of group individuality, 
such as that of a nation, formed by the unified influ- 
ences of geographic environment, racial traits, and 
historical development. Long periods of isolation, 
together with the sanction of tradition, tend further to 
fix this individuality. When balked or blocked in its 
expression, it is prone to become irritated and to resent 
interference. Much the same feehng of irritation is 
experienced when confronted with a new and different 
individuality.^ It is to the unpleasantness involved 
in a change of habit life that the "passion for homo- 
geneity" and its emotional derivative, the spirit of 
intolerance, can be traced. 

VII 

But equally as strong as the craving for the old, is 
the craving for the new. This has its roots in the 
instinct of curiosity. And because mental preferences 
or ideals, within very broad limits, can be taught both 
to individuals and to nations, it is not illusory to think 
that, just as the passion for uniformity is very largely 
a socially induced and socially cultivated attitude of 
mind, so a passion for uniqueness or differentness can 
be developed as an antidote or perhaps as a comple- 
ment to the former. For, one need only remember a 
fact too often ignored by educators in their practical 
efforts to develop the true individuahty of their pupils, 

1 See F. H. Giddings, Inductive Sociology, p. 94. Also De- 
scriptive and Historical Sociology, p. 282. 
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namely, that differences between individuals and be- 
tween groups are as inherent and as common as simi- 
larities; and since in the nature of things, these differ- 
ences are to be expected, it is necessary to accustom 
the growing mind to the fact of differentness. But 
this alone would result in little more than a sort of 
negative adaptation. It is necessary to direct the 
instinct of curiosity and to convert into an active 
search for the new and the unique, thus fostering not 
only tolerance but developing a "passion" for unique- 
ness and distinctiveness. For America to trample 
out ruthlessly significant and valuable differences 
merely because they are differences, would mean that 
it failed to utihze the great stimulus the immigrant 
cultural heritages offer it, to develop a broad spirit 
of tolerance not only, but to accustom the minds of 
the growing generations to the newer concept of social 
harmony rather than feeding their imaginations ex- 
clusively on the beauties and the profits of social 
uniformity. 

VIII 

Still less impatient would the native-bom American 
of the old white stock be with the cultural heritage 
of the immigrant if he knew more clearly what happens 
in the mind of the new settler in the process of assimi- 
lation. The immigrant begins his life in the new en- 
viroimient by wearing different clothes, eating different 
foods, living under different housing conditions, work- 
ing under different labor conditions, using different 
conveyances for travel and learning a different lan- 
guage. The superficial habits acquired in the old 
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world milieu are sloughed off. The outer shell changes. 
He merges his habit self in the habit Ufe of the new 
comtmunity. Soon he awakens with a rude jolt to the 
realization that he is outwardly a different being. And 
having adopted different habits, he supposes there 
must be some good reason for having done so. For 
is he not in the habit of reasoning about himself and 
his acts? In other words, after having unconsciously 
shpped into the new habit life, he begins to justify 
his acceptance of it. He begins to rationalize it. He 
finds he has developed a preference for his new habit 
life. It is here that the danger in the process of assimi- 
lation lurks. With the shedding of superficial traits 
has gone imperceptibly a change in some deeper habits 
of thought and of action. It may be that, plunged 
from a comparatively simple, undifferentiated economic 
environment into one that is highly complex and com- 
petitive, there has been developed the preference for 
a different type of intelligence, the materialistic, the 
individualistic or the exploiting type as contrasted 
with the cooperative type. With this may have 
come a cjmical disregard of the finer, less "practical " 
values of life, which in a more tranquil and less dy- 
namic environment he had come to prize for their own 
sake. The danger is not so much that he finds himself 
in a new frame of mind, as that he tends to justify it 
at all costs. 

IX 

That there is much in American life which, after 
having been imitated by the eager immigrant, is 
hardly justifiable or "rationaUzable," cannot be denied. 
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There is only one way to prevent him from rationaliz- 
ing habits and values not worth while. It is so to re- 
construct the hfe of the community into which the 
immigrant comes as a stranger, that he wiU acquire 
only such habits as are worthy of rationalization. But 
this requires in most instances a radical remaking of 
the structure of community Ufe. It means more pro- 
gressive education, more wholesome recreation, more 
hberal and more honest politics, more sanitary housing, 
and more equitable industrial relations. The immi- 
grant, in this sense, becomes a perennial challenge to 
the ethically minded native, compelling him to ask 
himself soul-searching questions about the inner and 
the outer life of America. To deprive the immigrant 
and his children, then, of some of the ideal values de- 
rived from their cultural tradition is to rob them of the 
very standard or mental yardstick by which he may 
test the values he finds himself accepting uncritically ; in 
other words, to place a premium upon blind conform- 
ity to prevailing modes of thought and of action. 

X 

It is, then, highly pertinent to ask if the time has 
not come for America to expand its traditional concept 
of democracy to include cultural, together with pohti- 
cal and industrial democracy. Remembering^ the 
conditions of ethnic fusion shown to be existing among 
the various immigrant groups, the advocate of social 
and cultural homogeneity might be tempted to give 
his grudging assent to this modification of a time- 
honored social ideal. For, he might argue, the cul- 
tural autonomy which he fears might result if each 
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immigrant group were encouraged to conserve its 
cultural heritage, will at best be temporary. The com- 
munal organizations developed among them for this 
purpose will vanish with the advent of the new assimi- 
lated generations. Intermarriage among the ethnic 
groups, irresistible in its forward sweep, will effec- 
tually fuse the different groups and thus of necessity 
produce a new cultural heritage. 

But what about groups that either cannot or will 
not intermarry, as for instance, the Negroes, the Jews, 
or at any rate intermarry to such a shght extent that 
fusion ui their case is for practical purposes non- 
existent? Enforced miscegenation is, of course, out of 
the question. But even if racial homogeneity were a 
desirable national ideal, it is extremely doubtful if it 
can ever be achieved completely. Thus far the fusion 
of the various white ethnic stocks does not seem to 
have produced a real blend. ^ The coexistence of 

1 See "Study of Old Americans " by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator 
of physical anthropology of the Smithsonian Institution, Journal of 
Heredity, VI, p. 509, Nov., 1914. Also "The Old White Ameri- 
cans " in the Proceedings of the XlXth International Congress of 
Americanists, Washington, 1917. "One of the main objects of his 
study was to determine whether the descendants of the early 
American settlers, living in a new environment, and more or less 
constantly intermarrying were being amalgamated into a distinct 
sub-type of the white race. Enough has already been found, as this 
preliminary report shows, to prove that such amalgamation has not 
taken place to any important degree. The persistence in heredity 
of certain features, which run down even through six or eight gen- 
erations is one of .the remarkable results brought out by the study. 
If the process could continue for a few himdred years, Dr. Hrdlicka 
thinks, it might reach a point where one could speak of the mem- 
bers of old American famihes as of a distinct stock. But so far 
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racial varieties with a strong spirit of national unity 
in France, Switzerland, Italy and even Germany 
would tend to prove that racial homogeneity is not 
an absolute essential of national unity. If, then, the 
former is not to be considered the summum bonum of 
national development, then failure to fuse biologically 
need not be counted as something running counter to 
the democratic ideal. The concept of democracy 
must, therefore, be further expanded to include ethnic 
stocks, which, though mentally and morally adjusted, 
nevertheless remain biologically more or less distinct. 
Whether in any specific case it would have been more 
advantageous for the group to have fused or to have 
remained intact, is as impossible to ascertain, as it is 
profitless to speculate upon. For, if the group disap- 
pears there is no way of telling what it might have 
contributed if it had not fused. And similarly, if the 
group had kept intact, there is no means of finding out 
what its contributions would have been if it had fused. 

XI 

America with her unique experience of multiform 
contacts of races and peoples is in a position to invest 
the concept of democracy with a broader and richer 
meaning than any nation has done thus far. She can, 
if she will, set to work to mold her future civilization 
consciously and utilize to the full the numberless 
heritages brought to her shores. She can, if she wiU, 

this point has not been reached; the Americans are almost as 
diverse and variable, it appears, as were their first ancestors in this 
country." From the Journal of Heredity, March, 1917, pp. 104-105. 
"The Melting Pot a Myth." 
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develop the principle of tolerance as no people has yet 
dared to do. She can, if she will, encoiirage the search 
for the unique and the distinctive in social Ufe, side by 
side with a strong emphasis upon the basically human 
interests. She can, if she will, make of herself the 
greatest democratic repubhc in the history of man. 



CHAPTER IX 

A SUMMARY 
I 

The Great European War shocked America into 
painful self-consciousness of her nationhood. Now, 
upon the threshold of a new era in her history, ques- 
tionings about her ideal of national life continue to 
arise with peculiar insistence. For, the spell of cen- 
tury-long isolation is broken and she stands in the 
broad dayUght of a new international order. 

To play her part effectively without, she must 
achieve true national unity within. But what shall 
be the nature of this unity? Care-free, optimistic, 
comfortable, America before the war trusted to the 
miracle of the "melting pot " to create a nation out of 
the polyglot ethnic stocks in her midst. Like so many 
other illusions, however, this, too, was mercilessly 
shattered. And in the wake of the disillusionment 
came doubt as to the validity of such an aim. Is it 
mingling of blood that America shall strive for? Or 
shall she set up as her ultimate goal the harmonization 
of ideas and ideals and the common appropriation of 
the hoarded cultural treasm-es brought to her shores, 
so that she may produce the richest civiUzation yet 
known in history? 

II 

To the student of social forces in contemporary 
American Mfe these basic questions seem beclouded by 

224 
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numberless minor controversies on methods of assimi- 
lation and Americanization, which, though valuable in 
themselves, nowhere touch the core of the problem. 
He finds neither reliable data nor a comprehensive, uni- 
fying point of view from which to interpret them. Wise 
and sympathetic insight alternates with generaHzations 
that are superficial and often flippant; and, venturing 
to examine the underlying assumptions, he is soon 
caught in a veritable jungle of conflicting race theories 
and more or less specious sociological reasoning. 

The first task, then, would seem to be to approach 
the whole problem from a more secure basis than can 
be furnished by observation and reflection. To be 
guided in formulating public poUcy by results secured 
solely in these two ways would, of course, be hazardous. 
No less unwise, however, would it be to discard these 
findings altogether, because it is through the sugges- 
tions which they yield that valuable working hypoth- 
eses are framed and an understanding is obtained of 
the inner meaning of the problem. Thus, measurable 
facts on assimilation, coupled with and supplemented 
by materials gathered through observation and re- 
flection would together present a reasonably complete 
picture of the problem. 

In this study, this much-needed new approach 
to the discussion is made through the aid of inter- 
marriage statistics. These furnish concrete, measur- 
able quantities and can be made to serve as an index 
of ethnic fusion. But intermarriage here is treated 
essentially as a sociological, rather than as a biologic 
fact. The mingling of persons of different nationahties 
and of different generations (foreign-bom, native-bom 
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of foreign parents, and native-bom of native parents) 
has significance here primarily as a cross-fertilization 
of different cultures and civilizations. It is this 
thought which is the central theme of the study, 
namely, the possibility of so controlling the under- 
Ijdng social-psychic forces in American community 
life as to ensiu-e the full unfolding of the creative 
powers of the inunigrant popvdations. This involves 
nothing short of a conscious molding of the coming 
civiUzation of America. What more fascinating task 
can there be for a nation than to set about deUberately 
and planfully to create its own future character? 
Guided by this unifying point of view the vast mass of 
detailed facts and interpretations hitherto largely 
undigested and vinorganized, can easUy be made to fall 
into an orderly procession. It becomes possible to 
formulate a philosophy of assimilation in America. 

Ill 

Quite natvu-ally, the statistical method of approach 
has its very definite limitations. There is first the 
paucity, the almost complete absence of reliable figures 
on intermarriage. Until the problems of race fusion are 
given much more attention in government statistics 
than they now occupy, unofficial investigators, with 
far less extensive faciUties at their command, will be 
compelled to gather the facts piecemeal, now for one 
community, now for another; now for this nationahty, 
and now for the other. But there is another difficulty, 
one which inheres in the natvu-e of the intermarriage 
ratio as an index of assimilation. Intermarriage is a 
test of group cohesion; it is a severe, perhaps the 
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severest test. But it is not the only test. It is con- 
ceivable that an individual will sever all connections 
with his traditional cultural group and yet not marry 
outside of that group. In other words, he may have 
thoroughly assimilated the habits, ideas and aspira- 
tions of a different group and still stop short of biologic 
fusion. Intermarriage, then, is not a complete in- 
dex of assimilation, but must be taken in conjunction 
with other tests of group soUdarity, such as, for ex- 
ample, voluntary afl&liation with characteristic group 
or communal activities. "Within the hmits thus set by 
these two obstacles, the facts of intermarriage offer an 
unusually illuminating approach to the problem of 
ethnic amalgamation as it is proceeding in America. 

IV 

Viewing the field of inquiry in its entirety, this 
study can, of course, claim to be but a very modest 
beginning. The greatest city in the United States, har- 
boring the largest proportion of persons of foreign ex- 
traction, was selected as a sort of test case. If the 
forces of amalgamation are at work here, they are 
perhaps even more effective in their operation in 
smaller communities . This is the imderlying assump- 
tion upon which the generalization of the data for 
New York City proceeds; and, from what is known of 
community life in smaller centers of population, this 
would seem to be, on the whole, a reasonable assimap- 
tion to make. 

The most striking fact revealed by the figures pre- 
sented here, is the great contrast between the foreign- 
bom (first generation) and their children (second 
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generation) with regard to the proportion of intermar- 
riage among them. This significant difference is the 
pivot around which most of the discussion turns, and it 
is proper that this should be so. For, in the Ufe of 
the immigrant community the break between the first 
and the second generations is the crisis point. Con- 
fronted with a strange environment, the immigrant is 
confused and unnerved. Before he has fairly re- 
covered his mental balance, his children have out- 
stripped him, and he remains spiritually isolated in his 
own household. The damage is done, and it is a rare 
case indeed where it can ever be wholly repaired. 
From the point of view of the native American com- 
munity whose ancestry dates back several generations, 
nothing is more important than to understand clearly 
and sympathetically what really happens when the 
break occurs, and how the transition from one cultural 
life to another can be controlled and directed for the 
greatest benefit of both. In the intelligent manipula- 
tion of the subtle social-psychic forces and undercur- 
rents hes the hope of America not only to prevent the 
countless tragedies of readjustment but to utihze for 
her own expanding life the intellectual and emotional 
achievements and capacities of her immigrant peoples. 
The explanation of why this unusual discrepancy 
exists between the proportions of intermarriage of the 
first and of the second generations is, however, quite 
distinct from the ethical evaluation of the fact itself. 
What is more, it ought to be kept distinct, if the 
student is not to lose himself in the mazes of the con- 
troversy over what constitutes desirable and unde- 
sirable assimilation. A careful statistical analysis of 
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the figures treated in this study discovers the cause of 
the large increase in intermarriage to be essentially a 
disintegration of group loyalty or a progressive weak- 
ening of the attitude of group soUdarity among the 
members of the second generation. There is much less 
room, by far, for debate upon this point than there is 
upon the question of what the proper iaterpretation 
should be of this relaxation of group bonds. A more 
refined statistical method may conceivably discover 
another cause, and thus propose another explanatioij 
of the fact. But, after all available scientific methods 
have been exhausted, debate ceases and the result 
arrived at stands. Not so with the ethical evaluation. 
Rapid fusion of the second generation may be inter- 
preted as good or bad or indifferent, depending upon 
the ultimate ideal of assimilation which the interpreter 
happens to espouse. Much of the confusion in con- 
temporary thought upon Americanization, and not a 
little of the heat and bitterness, would disappear, if the 
advocates of the various views kept this distinction 
clearly in mind. Throughout this study, then, facts 
and interpretations have been scrupulously kept apart. 

V 

The basic principles and methods briefly set out 
thus far, form the guiding ideas of this study. Within 
the boundaries marked out by them the materials 
have been ordered in three parts. The first is in the 
nature of a broad historical and analytic background. 
It is against this that the statistical data must be 
projected if their full and rich meaning is to be imder- 
stood. The roots of the problem of assimilation and of 
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intermarriage, it is pointed out, are imbedded in the 
history of the migrations of representatives of the 
European peoples to the United States. The turning 
point in the character of immigration is generally 
conceded to have been around 1882, which marks 
the beginning of a strong migratory movement of the 
Eastern and South-European peoples, as contrasted 
with the earUer movements of Northern and North- 
western European nationahties. Had the new settlers 
come in small groups or as detached individuals, their 
presence among the earlier comers would hardly have 
attracted much attention. As it was, however, the 
huge waves of immigration which flooded the shores of 
America slowly began to arouse the fears of the native 
population. Foreign colonies were imperceptibly but 
steadily growing in the heart of the large American 
cities. But, steeped in an intense economic life, the 
nation, in a mood of large generosity and of absent- 
mindedness, ignored the pressing social problems 
that were increasing at an ominous rate. Then, like a 
thunderbolt from a clear sky, came the great European 
War. 

American sentiment at first was hopelessly divided 
on the merits of the contesting nations and on the 
question of participation in the bloody struggle. As 
the war dragged on, cleavages became more and more 
marked, partisanship and propaganda more open and 
more audacious. The immigrants from the suppressed 
nations of Central Europe and from Southern and 
Eastern Europe expressed in unmistakable terms, their 
hatred of the royal tyrants and their determination 
to help their kinsmen to the last in their struggle 
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for freedom. The return of considerable numbers of 
reservists to fight in the home-lands, the increased 
propaganda of the foreign-language newspapers, and, 
above all, the constant claims of the suffering kindred 
upon the generosity of their more fortunate brethren 
in America, kept the immigrant communities in a 
perpetual state of mental turmoil and raised their 
nationahstic self-consciousness to a fever-heat. On the 
other hand, propagandists of the Imperial German 
Government were deftly plying their treacherous 
trade. So well did they perform their task that no 
single influence was so powerful in turning a neutral 
American sentiment into an active desire for participa- 
tion in the war against Germany as their own wide- 
spread, illegal doings and plans. The epoch-making 
Presidential election of 1916 served further as a con- 
venient occasion to crystallize the thought of the 
country against the "hyphenates," who, roused by the 
continued criticism, vehemently protested their alle- 
giance to America. Once war was declared, however, 
in April, 1917, the country, seemingly unified by the 
terrific pressure of an overwhelming emergency, settled 
down to a vigorous prosecution of the fight agarast the 
Central Empires. Anti-German propaganda increased 
in extent and in violence and would doubtless have 
taken on more brutally ingenious forms of mob perse- 
cution than was actually the case, had the war not 
come to a comparatively sudden close ia the fall of 
1918. 

There was a profoimd significance for America in 
the stress and storm period of the fifty months from 
August, 1914, to November, 1918. The mental crisis 
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revealed with painful vividness the true nature of 
America's problem of assimilation. But it revealed 
with equal force that the basic issues of the problem 
had not been formulated, much less met, by the leaders 
of national thought, and that before a fundamental 
public poUcy could be framed, the whole question of 
the immigrant would have to be reanalyzed in the Ught 
of a synthesis of all the phases of the problem. 

To arrive at such a synthesis, two current views 
are carefully looked into: the economic and the racial- 
cultural. Both are found to be one-sided and static. 
Neither view makes clear its relation to the other. The 
first stresses unduly the labor aspect of immigration 
and assumes a fixity in the American standard of living 
which is quite unwarranted. The other sees only the 
supposedly deteriorating effects of the influx of the 
new immigration upon the blood and the earlier culture 
of the nation. It fails to see that American civihza- 
tion and culture are in the process of becoming and that 
the immigrant groups are in a position to contribute 
their share to the new cultvire that is to be. A synthe- 
sis of these views must be effected. The economic and 
racial-cultural phases are simply two aspects of the 
same question, intimately related, since cultural 
contributions from the immigrant groups are hardly 
to be expected as long as the economic basis of their 
Mfe is imsatisfactory. These detached and fragment- 
ary views of the immigrant problem have been clearly 
reflected in legislation. As a result, American immi- 
gration laws have been eminently inadequate to cope 
with the problem comprehensively and in a far-sighted 
statesman-like fashion. The three constitutent parts 
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of a well-rounded public policy on the immigrant ques- 
tion, namely, the poUcies of selection, of distribution 
and of incorporation, must henceforth find a logical 
place in any constructive plan of the future. 

VII 

But the most serious error in the attempts to as- 
similate the foreign-born was ignorance of his cultural 
background and of the part this must play in the proc- 
ess of incorporation. Put baldly, the devotees of the 
crude, cxirrent notion of the "melting pot," bid Amer- 
ica take the immigrant whoever he was and wherever 
he came from, strip him of his cultural heritage, throw 
him into the great cauldron, stir the pot vigorously, 
speak the magic word "Americanization" and through 
the mystic vapors would rise the newly created "Amer- 
ican." That this naive and truly magical formula 
should still be invoked by intelUgent citizens proves 
the lack of critical thought upon this problem. We 
have scarcely begun to understand the subtle process 
of spiritual sm-gery that must be performed in grafting 
milhons of foreign minds upon the mind of America. 
The immigrant who lands here is not an atomized 
individual. He is bound by numberless ties to his 
past. To break these bonds is as cruel as it is unwise. 
He is not merely a profitable labor unit. Nor is he 
just a biologic asset or liability. He is, above all else, 
a himian personaUty with all the strength and the 
weakness, all the promise and the richness this term 
implies. 

Led astray by this atomistic view of the immigrant, 
the eager Americanizer failed to take account of 
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another striking fact— the rise and growth of immi- 
grant communities. Not immigrant colonies merely, 
but communities in the true sociological sense. With- 
out an intimate understanding of the subtle social 
forces at work in them, strengthening or undermining 
group solidarity, genuine incorporation is out of the 
question. Nothing is so essential as a first step to 
the formulation of a wise national poUcy of assimila- 
tion as a full and sympathetic knowledge of the inner 
life of these immigrant communities. And nothing is 
more deceptive than to judge them by outward, super- 
ficial signs, such as, for example, the number and 
variety of communal organizations flourishing among 
them. For, viewed in this way, they present the illu- 
sion of permanence; while a closer examination of the 
process of ethnic fusion reveals the fact that within 
the span of one, or at the most, of two generations, 
the community would virtually disappear through 
biologic mixtvire, if additions through immigration were 
to be eliminated. 

VIII 

The facts of intermarriage, then, as far as they have 
been gathered, seem inevitably to point to the amalga- 
mation of the Em-opean nationaUties in the United 
States, with the possible exception of one or two 
groups. How is this unique phenomenon to be inter- 
preted? Are we to read in it the slow racial deteriora- 
tion of the original Anglo-Saxon stock and the conse- 
quent steriUty of the new nation? And if this is the 
true version of the facts, are the means which must 
logically be employed to prevent the threatened racial 
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debasement, — namely, a complete stoppage of fm-ther 
immi gration and an intensification of group conscious- 
ness — ^both feasible and ethical? 

Or, starting with the premise that mixture of similar 
ethnic stocks is not only not harmful but may, on the 
whole, be beneficial, are the facts to be made to show 
that while amalgamation is going on, it is not pro- 
ceeding fast enough and therefore must be consciously 
accelerated? The methods that would produce such a 
result as this, are naturally quite dijfferent from those 
in the first case. Thorough and rapid mixtm-e being 
the goal sought, why not break down as quickly and as 
systematically as possible the attitude of group soU- 
darity among the immigrant peoples and thus develop 
an uncompromising, single standard of cultural allegi- 
ance? 

Or, again, granting that fusion is not harmful, are 
the facts to be made to illustrate the sociological rather 
than the biologic phases of the problem, by calling 
attention to the danger of a sudden break in the tradi- 
tion of a group and to the mental strain that is imposed 
upon mating persons with different cultiu-al back- 
grounds? Viewing the question from this angle, the 
first requisite would be to slow down the precipitate 
process of amalgamation, so that the transition from 
one social miheu to the other may be as smooth as it 
can reasonably be, in the face of the irresistible for- 
ward sweep of ethnic fusion. Thus, rather than de- 
stroy interest in the culture of the immigrant parent, 
the child should be encouraged to foster an intelligent 
appreciation of it and so prepare itself to transmit the 
best cultiu-al heritage through the new home created by 
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the intermarriage. This is all the more important 
since the vast majority of the mixed marriages take 
place between persons within the mediocre culture 
groups. Therefore, to hope for a rich, composite civi- 
lization in America through biologic fusion merely, is 
to chase a will-o-the-wisp. Nothing short of conscious 
social control of the transmission of the cultural heri- 
tage will achieve the result. 

Or, finally, is the significance of the facts of inter- 
marriage to be minimized by urging that, in setting up 
ethnic homogeneity as the sole national ideal, America 
is diverting her imagination and her will from a far 
nobler goal, that of an intellectual and emotional har- 
mony among her differing cultural heritages and peo- 
ples? It is the latter view that is proposed as a basis 
for a reasonable policy of incorporation of the immi- 
grant groups. Amalgamation is in progress. It will 
proceed steadily as the generations pass. In the 
absence of eugenic control, the only feasible plan is to 
improve the social and economic setting within which 
the fusion is taking place. In the last instance, how- 
ever, choice of mixture or non-mixture remains with 
the particular group. Not so with the conservation 
of the cultural heritages and of the potentialities for 
further creation. These are more amenable to social 
control. Here America can try, if she will, a daring 
experiment in civilization-building. 

But the experimenter must be guided by a clear 
understanding of the growth of culture. The mechani- 
cal method of "extracting" the valuable culture 
elements from the numerous heritages, and then com- 
bining and recombining them in the hope of producing a 
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composite "American" culture, is foredoomed to failure. 
Only an organic or indirect method, which will ensure 
talent and genius free play in a richly variegated cultural 
atmosphere, can ever bring lasting results; and this, 
because spontaneity and uniqueness of reaction to a 
stimulating social inheritance are of the very essence 
of the creative mind. Neither the State nor the immi- 
grant groups alone can be entrusted with the supremely 
important task of fostering the proper cultural en- 
vironment. It must be a cooperative imdertaking in 
the highest sense of the word. For the immigrant 
groups it remains to conserve for America, through 
voluntary cultiual community organizations, the 
unique values of their heritage; while the State will 
find its proper function in the harmonization of these 
values, through a synthetic cultural curriculum in its 
public educational system. It may well be that this 
would constitute a radical departure from the tradi- 
tional educational ideal and thus prove infinitely more 
difficult of realization than would at first appear. But 
may it not also be that such an ideal is infinitely more 
worth while, and that ways could be found if only the 
will were there — the will of America to become a truly 
spiritual nationality. 

X 

Nothii^ has revealed so clearly the need for a new 
approach in the process of incorporating the immi- 
grant peoples as the experiences of the workers in 
the Americanization movement during the two decades 
before the Great War. Shrioking from compulsion as 
a means of producing genuine citizenship, and finding 
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that attractive Americanization was woefully ineffec- 
tive, they cast about for some reason to explain their 
self-acknowledged failvu-es. They believed they dis- 
covered it in methods of teaching palpably unsuited 
for adult immigrants, in unattractive school-houses 
to which the pupils were asked to come, in poor eco- 
nomic conditions which left the foreigner but a shred of 
leisure-time in which to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity to learn English alid civics; in other words, 
they sought and still continue to seek the remedy 
mainly in perfecting the mechanics of Americanization, 
rather than in redefining its principles and its goal. 

What then, must be the guiding thought in the 
quest for a newer ideal of Americanization? It must 
be the thought of a democracy broad enough to em- 
brace full pohtical equality, hiunan enough to make 
room for industrial self-reaUzation, generous enough 
to welcome all culture-groups dwelling in the midst 
of America to join, as perpetually creative forces, in 
the building of a synthetic civilization that shall bear 
the lasting imprints of the genius of many peoples. 



PART IV 
STATISTICAL SUPPLEMENT 



APPENDIX A 
METHODOLOGICAL NOTE. 



Statistics of intermarriages, locked in forbidding 
municipal and State records throughout the country, 
are an inexhaustible mine of information, hardly 
tapped as yet. Ofl&cial custodians of these records are 
for the most part innocent of any knowledge of the 
meaning and value of the facts they are hoarding from 
day to day. So vast is the deposit that the adventur- 
ous investigator is almost overwhelmed by the rich- 
ness of the find. 

The present study, while confined to one community 
yet attempts to point out the significance of inter- 
marriage statistics for the problem of race fusion and 
assimilation in America, and to indicate the possibil- 
ity for more extensive and more detailed inquiries of 
the same nature. Yet it is primarily some of the 
sociological rather than the biologic aspects that are 
treated here. Such questions as the relative fecundity 
of mixed as compared with unmixed marriages, or the 
actual physical effects of mixed marriages upon the 
offspring are not touched upon.^ Furthermore, no 

I An interesting study of relative fecundity among amalgamating 
peoples is that of A. E. Jenks, " Ethnic Census ia Minneapolis," 
American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 17, July-May, 1911-1912, pp. 
776-782. "The Irish blood tends to increase fecundity and 

241 
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attempt has been made to inquire into the question of 
desertion or divorce in mixed marriages ; ^ in how many 
of these marriages, for example, the couple separated, 
subsequent to the issuance of the marriage certificate, 
or whether or not the ratio of divorces was higher 
or lower in the second generation than in the first. 
For purposes of this study it was felt legitimate to 
assume that the mere fact of requesting and of securing 
a marriage certificate was sufficient proof of social, 
if not biologic assimilation of the parties to the mar- 
riage. 

II 

The figures offered here were gathered from original 
marriage certificates in the files of the office of the 
City Clerk of New York City. Only records for the 
Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx were available for 
inspection. This enforced delimitation of territory 
does not however affect the results materially, as the 
population of these two boroughs is quite typical of 
the general population and differs in no fundamental 

Scandinavian blood tends to decrease fecundity of other peoples 
in amalgamation." 

• Differences in nationality between husband and wife were found 
to be a contributing cause to desertion. "The 138 cases in which 
there was a difference of nationality formed about 28% of the 499 
for which information on this point was given. In the general 
population of the United States in 1900 only 8.5 per cent was of 
mixed parentage and for New York City the proportion was less 
than 13 per cent. ... A difference in nationality was more than 
twice as frequent among the cases of desertion as among the general 
population of the city where it is most common." Lillian Brandt, 
Family Desertion, pp. 18-19, The Charity Organization Society of 
New York, 1905. 
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respect from the inhabitants of the excluded three 
Boroughs of Brooklyn, Richmond and Queens.^ 

Ill 

The total number of marriage Ucenses issued during 
the five years (1908-1912), covering the period studied, 
was 171,356 distributed as follows: 

Year Number of Licenses Issued 

1908 29,491 

1909 31,597 

1910 34,657 

1911 36,621 

1912 38,990 



Total 171,356 

Of this total, 101,854 or 59.4% were selected for 
this inquiry. From this number, however, were ex- 
cluded all marriages where either the bride or the 
groom was bom in the United States of native-born 
parents (NBNP). This was necessary, since the 
original nationality in such cases could not be deter- 
mined, and "American" nationality, as such, was a 
doubtful term. Jews and Negroes of the third genera- 
tion (native-bom of native parents) were not excluded 
because, in the one case, religion and race, in the other, 
color, was a clear enough distinction marking the groups 
as separate. For the immediate purposes of the study, 

1 Out of a total population of 4,766,883 for New York City 
in 1910, the Boroughs of Manhattan and Bronx had 2,762,522 
or 57.9% The proportions of foreign-bom in the various Boroughs 
were: Manhattan, 47.9%; Bronx, 34.7%; Brooklyn, 35.2%; 
Queens, 27.9%; Richmond, 28.4%. See U. S. Census, 1910, Vol. 1, 
Population Statistics. 
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then, only 79,704 marriages or couples were consid- 
ered. 

This substantial portion of the total number of 
certificates issued (101,854) was selected by a broad 
sampling process as indicated below, and thus assures 
a rather accm-ate presentation of the true situation. 

The selection of the five years' period (1908-1912) 
was guided by three considerations. The first was 
the lack of complete data before 1908. Beginning 
with that year the contract form of marriage record, 
with hardly any information except the names and 
addresses of the contracting parties, was replaced by a 
rather elaborate questionnaire form. Moreover, the 
census year, 1910, appeared to be a useful pivotal year, 
so to speak, for purposes of comparison in dealing with 
the figures gathered for the two years previous to and 
the two years succeeding the taking of the Federal 
census. The fact, also, that abnormal social influences 
(such as arose out of the Great War which opened in 
August, 1914), were not operative as yet in the fives of 
the immigrant communities, marked the period as 
very acceptable for study. 

IV 

The records selected (101,854) were spread over the 
five-year period in such a way that approximately 
20,000 cases fell within each year. These were fm-ther 
distributed about evenly over every month of every 
year, and over the beginning, middle and end of each 
month of the year. This precaution was necessary in 
order to take account of the fluctuation in the number 
of marriages during the more or less "popular" and 
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"unpopular" parts of the year. Thus during the early 
siunmer months (particularly May and June) and the 
later months of the fall (such as October and Novem- 
ber) a larger number of marriage certificates is issued 
than during the other months. Otherwise the records 
were examined as they appeared serially in the record 
books. 

V 

Each marriage certificate was carefully examined 
and the pertinent facts summarized on a separate 
record card. 

The facts recorded on the card were: 



1. 


Country c 


f birth of Groom 


2. 




" " " Bride 


3. 




" " " Groom's father 


4. 




" " " " mother 


5. 




" " " Bride's father 


6. 




" " " " mother 


7. 


Occupation of Groom (whenever given) 


8. 


ti 


" Bride ( " " ) 


9. 


Generation of Groom (FBFP-lst generation) 






(NBFP-2nd generation) 






(NBNP-3rd generation) 


10. 


Generation of Bride (Similar to the above) 


11. 


Color of Groom 


12. 


Color of Bride 



The summary cards were then classified and re-classi- 
fied in numerous ways to yield the various statistical 
tables. 

VI 

These tables may conveniently be grouped as 
follows: 
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Group A: Tables containing facts on intermarriage, 
according to generation, among ethnic elements 
in New York City: 

1. Intermarriage between persons of different 
generations (Men). (Table I, p. 104.) 

2. Intermarriage between persons of different 
generations (Women). (Table II, p. 106.) 

3. Proportion of intermarriage according to sex 
and generation. (Table III, p. 110.) 

Group B: Tables containing proportion of intermar- 
riage among the various nationahties represented 
in this study. 

1. Proportion of intermarriage among the na- 
tionalities studied (nationalities arranged al- 
phabetically). (Table F, p. 264.) 

2. Proportions of intermarriage arranged ia 
order of magnitude, in five classes (Class I- 
Class V) for men and women considered 
together as a group. (Table V, pp. 121-124.) 

3." Proportions of intermarriage arranged in 
order of magnitude (for men and women 
separately). 

4." Number of intermarriages for each nation- 
ality separately (showing nationalities inter- 
married with and generations of persons 
intermarrying). Series 1-91; one table for 
men of each nationality considered in the 

" This set of tables will be found in the monograph Intermar- 
riage in New York City, A Statistical Study of the Amalgamation 
of European Peoples, by Julius Drachsler, to be published in the 
Columbia University Studies of History, Economics and Public 
Law. 
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study. Series 2-88; one table for women of 
each nationality considered in this study. 
6. Classification of nationalities by percentage 
of increase in intermarriages of 2d genera- 
tion over 1st generation. 

Group C: Tables containing facts on niunber of na- 
tionalities intermarried with and nationalities 
selected in intermarriage. 

1. Number of distinct nationalities with which 
persons of various immigrant groups inter- 
married. (Table VI, p. 137.) 

2. Nationalities selected in intermarriages by 
persons of the 2d generation. (Table VII, 
pp. 138-139.) 

Group D: Tables containing facts on the relations of 
occupation, cultural level and intermarriage. 

1. Proportion of intermarriage by occupation 
groups. (Table VIII, p. 142.) 

2. Proportion of intermarriage by occupation 
and culture groups. (Table IX, p. 144.) 

3. Proportion of intermarriage by occupation 
and generation. (Table IV, pp. 116-117.) 

Group E: Miscellaneous Tables: 

1." Proportion of marriageable persons among 

various immigrant groups (1910-1917). 
2. Proportion of marriageable persons in N. Y. 

City (1910) by generations. (Table A, 

p. 256). 

■* This table will be found in monograph referred to on p. 246. 
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3. Proportion of marriageable persons in Man- 
hattan and Bronx Boroughs, New York 
City (1910) by generation. (Table B, p. 
255.) 

4. Proportion of sexes in the first and second 
generations among various nationalities in 
N. Y. City, 1910. (Table C, p. 256). 

5. Proportion of Intermarriage among men of 
various nationaUties ia New York City 
(1908-1912) by occupation and generation. 
(Table D, p. 257.) 

6. PubHcations in foreign languages (1913- 
1917) . (Table E, pp. 258-259.) 

7. Net increase in population of the United 
States through immigration (1909-1914), class- 
ified by occupation groups. (Table X, p. 205) . 

VII 

As was to be expected, several som-ces of error 
appeared in the course of the work. There was first, 
the possibility of error arising out of a misjudgment of 
the nationality of either the groom or the bride or both. 
In the cases of natives of such countries as England, 
Scotland, Ireland, Germany, Sweden, Norway, Den- 
mark and others with quite a homogeneous population, 
the facts as given in the marriage certificate (country 
of birth of bride or of groom, and country of birth of 
parents of both) were sufficiently clear to make the 
proper judgment. However, for countries like Austria- 
Hungary and Russia, as they were before the European 
War, the persons belonging to the various constituent 
populations had to be separated as carefully as pos- 
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sible. The nationalities in the former Austro-Hunga- 
rian Monarchy were found to fall into the following 
groups: 

Austria (Bohemian) 
Austria (German) 
Austria (Pohsh) 
Austria (Jewish) 
Hungary (Slovak) 
Hungary (German) 
Hungary (Hungarian) 
Hungary (Jewish) 
For Russia: Russia (Pohsh) 
Russia (Jewish) 

The marriage records contained sufficient informa- 
tion to make the classification in these cases quite 
rehable. These items were taken into consideration: 

1. Geographic section of the country of birth (Aus- 
tria-Hungary and Russia) of both persons who mar- 
ried and his or her parents. (The various nationalities 
in these countries are concentrated in certain well- 
defined areas.) 

2. Name of groom and of bride (distinctive Bo- 
hemian or German or Jewish or Slovak or Hungarian 
or Polish name). 

3. Names of witnesses to the marriage ceremony. 

4. Name of the priest or clergyman officiating, in 
many cases, the clergyman being well known in New 
York City as belonging to a definite rehgious sect and 
a definite nationality. 

Wherever there was doubt, the record was omitted. 
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For both Austria-Hungary and Russia, the Jews 
were classified under the heads: Austria (Jew), Hungary 
(Jew) and Russia (Jew). In a similar manner, the 
Jews of all other countries were indicated separately, 
as Riunanian Jews, German Jews, French Jews, Eng- 
lish Jews, American Jews and so on. Of course, ia the 
records of intermarriages between Jews and non-Jews 
even greater care had to be exercised to include only 
genuine intermarriages. Here the determining facts 
were: 

1. Country of birth of groom and of bride. 

2. Country of birth of parents of groom and of bride. 

3. Name of groom and of bride. 

4. Names of witnesses. 

5. Name of officiatiag clergyman. 

Only those cases were recorded where there was 
absolutely no doubt as to the intermarriage. This 
naturally would make the intermarriage ratio lower 
than it probably is in actuality; for, numerous Jews 
and Jewesses who intermarry, drop their original 
Jewish names and adopt non-Jewish names. More- 
over, in intermarriages between Jews and non-Jews it 
is not very frequent to have a clergyman of either 
faith perform the ceremony, thus punctuating the lack 
of religious affiliation of the parties to the marriage. 

VIII 

Still another source of error that must be noted, 
is one arising out of the definition of what constitutes 
an intermarriage. Two interpretations are possible, 
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a strict and a liberal one. According to the first, an 
intermarriage is a marriage between two persons of 
distinct national, religious or racial descent (the 
nationaUty of the father being taken as the nationality 
of the child). A marriage between an Italian born in 
Italy of Italian parents or born in the United States of 
Itahan parents, and an English woman bom in Eng- 
land of EngUsh parents or bom in the United States of 
EngUsh parents would be a case in point. Another 
illustration of this type of marriage (somewhat less 
strict) is that between a man bom in Scotland whose 
father was Scotch and whose mother was French, and 
a woman bom in Sweden, whose father was Swedish 
and whose mother was German. According to this 
definition, cases in which the mothers of both bride and 
groom were of the same nationalities or were bom in 
the United States would be excluded. 

A more Uberal definition, however, might be framed. 
This would include all cases where either the fathers 
or the mothers of the parties of the intermarriage 
were of the same nationality. An illustration of this 
type of marriage would be the case of the Irish groom, 
whose father was Irish and whose mother was Italian, 
and the bride whose father was German and whose 
mother was Italian. Here the fathers are of different 
nationalities but the mothers are of the same nation- 
ahties. In this study the broader definition was 
followed; but since the proportion of cases that would 
have to be excluded according to a strict interpreta- 
tion of intermarriage was found to be only 3.03%, the 
results can hardly be appreciably affected by their 
inclusion. 
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IX 

One other source of error must be pointed out, 
that could not have been avoided. The original mar- 
riage records give the age of the person marrying, 
but (for the foreign-bom) give neither the year of 
arrival in the United States nor the length of resi- 
dence in this country. It is thus impossible to tell 
how old the foreign-born man or woman was at the^ 
time of arrival. The person may have been less than a 
year old or may have been 14 years or 18 years or 25 
years of age. And yet, in each of these cases, the person 
is considered as of the "first generation" with all that 
this term impUes.^ 

It can thus plausibly be argued that the "first gener- 
ation" group considered in this study may in reality 
not be a group consisting of adult foreigners upon 
whom the old world culture had left an unmistakable 
impress, and who are therefore quite distinct from the 
native-born "second generation" as social types. The 
"first generation," cannot then be contrasted with the 
"second generation," for the "first generation" may 
include a large proportion of foreign-bom who came 
here at a very early age, grew up in a new-world en- 
vironment and are practically, if not completely, the 
same in behavior, in outlook, in sentiment as the true 
' ' second generation. ' ' In other words, the ' ' first genera- 
tion " group considered here may be a sort of ' ' specious " 
second generation group, and much of the reasoning 
about it as a "first generation" group would really 
not be applicable. 

' For a definition of "generation " as used here, see Chapter IV, 
p. 103. 
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It must be admitted that theoretically there is much 
force in the objection, and that this criticism cannot 
be fully met, since the necessary data are lacking in the 
marriage records themselves. In spite of this diffi- 
culty, however, the figures are not by any means 
seriously invalidated. Reasoning from an inspection 
of the actual results obtained on the assumption that 
the two groups are distinct "generation" groups, it 
may be said that the differences between the inter- 
marriage ratios of the two groups are obviously so 
striking that there must be a great quafitative dis- 
tinction between the groups considered. If the pro- 
portion of intermarriage for the "first generation" as 
a group is 11 per 100 and the proportion for the "sec- 
ond generation" is 33 per hundred (with a wider range, 
by far, for specific nationahties) then, a priori, the 
view would seem plausible that the assumed "first 
generation" is most probably composed of social types 
quite different from those comprising the "second 
generation" group. Of course, as all a priori argu- 
ments, this has its definite limitations and ought to be 
checked if possible by a recourse to an analysis of the 
facts themselves. These, however, are not available 
at present. 

X 

This criticism and the method of meeting it, illus- 
trate well the difficulty in treating the figures gathered 
here according to refined statistical methods. In fact, 
no such attempt has been made or could have been 
made. On the one hand, this was impossible because 
of the lack of certain basic figures in accurate enough 
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form. Thus, for example, no statistics are available 
giving the exact proportion of marriageable persons in 
each of the separate national groups included. An ex- 
act analysis of group cohesion in these several groups, 
and therefore significant comparisons between groups 
could not be undertaken. Moreover, the number 
of marriages recorded in some of the groups is too 
small to yield significant proportions in themselves. 
Only results derived from the mass figures have any 
real meaning. But this is all that is needed to bring to 
light the main tendencies in the process of group fusion 
as it is at present proceeding in large American cities. 
It is open to serious doubt whether further refine- 
ments would substantially alter the conclusions ar- 
rived at. 
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APPENDIX C 

SUMMARY OF THE SMITH-BANKHEAD AMERICANIZA- 
TION BILL 

(S. 5464r-H. R. 15402) 

Section 1 — provides that the Secretary of the Interior, cooperat- 
ing with Federal and other agencies be authorized to undertake the 
education of illiterates and those unable to speak, read and write 
our language and undertake the training of teachers and directors. 

Sections 2 and 3 — provide for the following appropriations: 
Five million dollars for the first year and twelve million and a half 
annually thereafter to help pay salaries for teachers and directors; 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars for the year ending June, 
1919, and seven himdred and fifty thousand thereafter annually 
until 1926 to help prepare teachers and directors for the work. 

Section 4 — ^provides that States may secure the benefits of the act 
by authorizing cooperation and appropriating an amount equal to 
that allotted by the Government, provided that legislation require 
not less than 200 hours annually for all illiterate minors imable to 
speak, read and write the English language imtil they attain third- 
grade equivalents, and provided that the money is not used for any 
other purpose than that specified. 

Section 5 — provides that the money authorized be apportioned to 
the States annually in proportion to the number of illiterates given 
in the last preceding published United States Census. 

Section 6 — provides that each State submit to the Secretary for 
approval plans and proposals for using the appropriation, includ- 
ing kind of instruction, equipment, courses, methods, qualifications 
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of teachers and directors and the conditions under which work will 
be done. 

Section 7 — provides that the Secretary ascertain each year the 
States using the allotnaent and certifying the facts to the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who shall pay quarterly. 

Sections 8 and 9 — provide that the Secretary of the Treasury may 
withhold money if the conditions of the act are not met and that if 
any portion of the money is used for other purposes, it shall be 
replaced and that subsequent appropriations shall be withheld until 
replaced, also that unexpended portions of the annual appropria- 
tion shall be deducted from the next succeeding annual allotment. 

Section 10 — ^provides that two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June, 1919, and one 
million dollars annually thereafter until 1926 for the purpose of 
administration of the act. 

Section 11 — provides that no money appropriated shall be 
apphed directly or indirectly for the erection, equipment, purchase 
or rental of buildings or for the support of religious or privately 
owned institutions. 

Sections 12 and IS — ^provide that the Secretary make an annual 
report to Congress of all operations, expenditures and allotments, 
including what has been done by States, and perform any acts 
and make rules for the proper enforcement of this act. 
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